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Amid the Ice at Archangel 





A ship almost hidden from view 

Archangel, like many other ports in tho North, is free from ice for only a few months in the 
year, and during the winter ice-breakers have a hard struggle to mako channels through 
the ice, as these pictures very graphically suggest. 


HOW WOULD YOU 
SPEND £1000? 

A LADY WHO DID IT 

The Way the Cheque Came 
' and How It Was Spent 

THE GREAT JOY OF GIVING 

It is not a foolish question. There 
are quite a large number of people 
in the world who are always busy trying 
to answer such a question wisely. How 
would you do it ? Suppose somebody 
gave you ^iooo to give away, what 
would you do with it ? 

We gave last week the story of what 
one girl did with £1000. That was long 
ago. Here we give a story nearer our 
own time, sent, to us by a C.N. reader. 

The answer any one of us gave to this 
question would be a real test of char¬ 
acter, our knowledge of life, our mind, 
and our heart. It would show whether 
we deserve to have the joy of giving. 

As She Lay Thinking 

We have received a letter from a lady 
who was put to this test. She was 
recovering from a severe illness and she 
went io stay with a clear friend who 
had often been kind to her. It was 
. Sunday, and while her hostess had gone 
; to church she lay thinking of good 
deeds she would like to take part in. 

‘ Then she began to imagine what she 
would do if she had £1000 to spend en¬ 
tirely as she wished to spend it, She was 
' lost in her dream, unaware that her friend 
had returned and was standing beside her. 

" What arc you thinking about so 
deeply ? " asked her hostess. " What 
I should do with ^1000 if I had it to give 
away,” she said. " You shall have a 
cheque for ^1000 tomorrow,” said her 
hostess, who was rich ; and the next 
day the cheque ivas put in her hand ! 

Her Choice of Good Deeds 

Then began a time of wonderful 
happiness. A special banking’account 
was opened, and, of course, not one 
farthing was spent on herself or her 
family. The money, used to help many 
fine causes and needy people, lasted two 
years. The lady had seen a good deal 
of the world. She had been a missionary 
m Japan. If ere are two instances of her 
choice of good deeds-. 

Fourteen years before she had made 
a promise to a Japanese Bible woman 
that she would bring her to England 
to see all kinds of good work done here, 
and she redeemed that promise. Also 
’ she itsed some of the money to help 
Miss Cornwall-Legh’s work at Kusatzu 
among Japanese lepers. But that work 
is so fine that wc must tell the story 
in the lady’s own words. 

Miss Legli, who was a woman of good 
family and means, went out to Japan to see 
Ihe country (our correspondent writes to 11s). 
One day she went up to Kusatzu, as many 
of us did, to see the hot springs and the place 
in;general. It is a remote mountain village 
to 1 which lepers and other sick people come 


from all parts of Japan hoping to alleviate 
their sufferings. She was struck by the terrible 
contrast of the entrancing beauty of the place 
and the almost incredible sin and suffering of 
the people, and she felt she must help them. 

Alone and unafraid she began to live there 
in a little hired house about 16 years ago, and 
she has done a work comparable to that of 
Father Damien. By her Christ-like life and 
example this saintly Englishwoman, aided by 
devoted Japanese helpers, has changed 
Kusatzu from a place of unrelieved misery, 
despair, and vice to a colony where peace, 
decent living, hope, and comparative happi¬ 
ness prevail, and where everything possible 
is being done for the spiritual and bodily 
welfare of the lepers. 

How would you give away £1000, 
wisely ? It is a lovely thing to do, no 
doubt, when it is a duty you can afford, 
but it is anything but easy. Here 


is a glimpse of what it means to those 
who are rich, as it was seen by the lady 
who received the £ 1000. When any¬ 
thing up to 25 appeals, of every imagin¬ 
able character, arc received every day 
it does not need much imagination to 
realise what hours of hard work and 
self-sacrifice arc required to sort, and 
classify, and pray for guidance over 
claims, before a decision is made. Yet 
there are not a few rich people who give 
up time, and care, and deep sympathy 
like this. 

More people know how to beg than 
how to give ; and many of us would be 
all the better for thinking of the world’s 
needs and deciding how we could best 
give away whatever wo can spare. 
Without such thought we cannot hope 
to have the joy of giving wisely. 


ENGLAND’S ELECTRIC 
NET 

WIRES SPREADING 
EVERYWHERE 

The Terrific Voltages That Are 
Now Being Carried 

LIGHT AND POWER FOR ALL 

Everywhere wc go we sec signs of the 
giant network of electric wires that is 
spreading over England. 

The old wooden posts that carry the 
telegraph wires are pigmies compared 
with the huge steel masts and frames 
which are being erected to convey the 
new electricity. It may truly be'called 
the New Electricity, because • this 
mysterious power is being sent over the 
country at terrific voltages which would 
never have been thougnt of a very few 
years ago. 

One mile of the smallest copper wires 
alioweu on these overhead lines weighs 
2co pounds, but copper is often replaced 
by aluminium, which is lighter although 
it does not conduct the current- so well. 
To strengthen the aluminium so that it 
may stand its own weight across the big 
spaces it is often cored with steel. 

Problems For the Engineers 

'If one of these wires were to break 
and fall a fatal accident might follow, 
and engineers have had to make the 
most careful calculations in order to 
bo sure that the- wires will stand wind 
and weather, and that when swinging 
in tho wind two wires shall never touch. 

When tho voltage is 660 two of these 
wires must never bo less than two feet 
apart. When it is 33,000 the distance 
must be increased to four feet six inches, 
or still more if aluminium is used instead 
of copper. Where the span of wire' is 
very great even steel polos are useless, 
and lattice steel, masts or towers have to 
be employed, while tli e wires thcmsclvc 
must be prevented from touching the 
metal mast. 

It often happens that these overhead 
lines have to pass above tho telegraph 
lines, and special care has to be taken 
that the distance between power cables 
and telegraph wires shall be sufficiently 
great for them not to interfere. . 

What Has Been Done 

It is not too much to say that tho 
varied work involved in the erection of 
these lines has given rise to an entirely 
new branch of electrical engineering. 

Though it was at one time thought 
to be out of the question to conduct- 
current at these, tremendous voltages 
under the ground it can be done, and has 
been done, where tall ci f y buildings make 
aerial distribution almost impossible. 

Only recently 1400 yards of armoured 
cable, weighing 13 tons, were laid across 
the bottom of Lough Larne in Ireland, 
and through these giant conductors 
current at 33,000 volts is being supplied 
for electric power. 
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ANOTHER SLEEPER 
AT JORDANS 

German Officer Who 
Became a Quaker 

FROM WAR TO PEACE 

: A- German Army officer who fought 
throughout the ,\var has lately been 
laid to rest in the beautiful little burial- 
ground at Jordans in Buckinghamshire, 
where William Penn and other peace- 
lovers lie.' 

Colonel Eduard Kuccliler could have 
had no more fitting resting-place, for,« 
though from" his youth up he had been 
taught to look upon himself as a man 
of war, the last ten years of his life 
had been devpted to work for recon¬ 
ciliation between nations arid the over¬ 
coming of evil, not by force but by love. 

When he heard that the British and 
American Quakers were feeding the 
starving German children after the war 
he was puzzled at the action of his old 
enemies. Then one day, when some 
American Friends held a Quaker meet¬ 
ing in the woods near liis home at 
Kdnigstein, he attended it and became 
powerfully attracted by their teaching, 
lie found it hard to abandon the 
method of the Army and to substitute 
for it the method of gentleness and 
persuasion, but he persevered, and he 
became a leading German Quaker. 

The House in the Sun 

His home had the beautiful name to 
The House in the Sun, and there lie 
loved' to gather men and women of all 
nations, and to work with them for the 
peace of the world and the reconcilia¬ 
tion of enemies, 

Owing to a heart attack Colonel 
Kuccliler fell in the street close to 
Friends House in Euston .Road the 
other day after attending the Quaker 
World Service Exhibition. He was 
alone at the time. No one in the crowd 
knew ' who this foreigner was. Yet 
it was only for a few minutes, for on his 
arrival in hospital lie was immediately 
recognised by one of the nurses, a 
Quaker girl who had met him while 
doing relief work in Germany. . % 

And today, though lie is not buried 
in his own land, the good colonel who 
became the soldier of peace lies among 
the friends of peace in the sacred haunt 
f'S peace. • .■■■■ 

SLUMS FOR NOTHING 
What They Are Worth 

The Minister of Health, Mr Arthur 
Greenwood, has been explaining that 
under the new Slum Clearance Act 
owners of very bad slums may receive 
what the land is worth and nothing for 
the buildings. 

To those who think that not fair 
this is Mr Greenwood’s reply : 

■ If a butcher-tries to sell bad meal-the: 
sanitary inspector sees him,, that meat is 
•condemned , and the butcher is not paid 
for it. I see no more sense in paying a 
landlord for a rotten house than in paying 
a butcher for rotten meat. 


A HERO AT 72 

Long live Mr Jarnes Satchell of Rick- 
manswortli, who the other day received 
•the Royal Humane Society’s certificate 
at 72 ! 

. He saved a girl who was drowning in 
the Grand Union Canal. 

Sometimes people arc heard to say: 
“ I dread growing old-old and useless.” 

But there is no need to be old and 
useless. Mr Satchell lias proved that a 
man may be old and heroic, and every¬ 
body knows some silver-haired grannie 
or other who is so wise and kind that 
.her family call her old and indispensable. 
After all, okl age may be as precious in 
human beings as. in furniture, 1 ■ 

The liner Ceramic. has brought five 
million eggs to England from Australia. 


THE REVOLT IN 
SPAIN 

Evils of Dictatorship 

VIOLENT RISING FIRMLY 
SUPPRESSED 

Great anxiety swept suddenly over 
Spain just before Christmas. 

A military revolt broke out at Jaca, 
in the far north of Spain. For the 
moment it ivas an isolated occurrence 
and was immediately suppressed, the 
Government court-mart killing and shoot¬ 
ing the two officers who led it. 

On flic morning after this event the 
people of Madrid were astonished lo see 
two military aeroplanes showering down 
thousands of Republican proclamations. 
Major Franco, the famous (Iyer of the 
Atlantic, who had recently escaped from 
prison, had raised the flag of revolt 
at Cuatro Vicntos aerodrome outside 
Madrid, but the Government artillery 
hurried out and soon overpowered the 
rebels. Major Franco and his officers 
took wing on four planes to Portugal, 
where they were promptly interned: 

Martial Law Declared 

Revolts and strikes occurred in other 
Spanish towns, and the Government 
declared martial law, summoned hoirie 
troops from Morocco, and imposed a 
strict censorship. 

Whatever the result of these violent 
outbreaks this resort (o armed force has 
done great harm to Spain. Her cur¬ 
rency had fallen- very low, and the 
setting-up of a censorship, hiding from 
the eyes.of the world the actual position 
of affairs, damaged the national credit 
even more. 

There is no doubt that the people of 
Spain are tired of autocracy. The first 
Dictator, Primo de Rivera, had a 
strong personality and acted the part 
of a benevolent tyrant ; but his succes¬ 
sor, General Berengucr, has delayed the 
restoration of the Constitution and given 
Republicans, Socialists, and Communists 
a common platform from which to attack 
his rather weak Dictatorship. 


THE HUMANE KILLER 
Parliament and the Quality 
of Mercy 
MORE DELAY 

In spite of some opposition the Bill to 
make the Humane Killer compulsory 
throughout the country has been re¬ 
ferred to a committee of the I touse in the 
hope of securing a general agreement. 

The Humane Killer is already com¬ 
pulsory throughout Scotland, which has 
led the way for the nation iu this bene¬ 
ficent reform, and it is also compulsory 
in the County of London as well as in 
hundreds of provincial towns. 

But why has Hornsey, the big borough 
on London’s northern border, refused to 
adopt this merciful method for sheep and 
pigs ? A committee decided lo bring 
about this reform there, but we under¬ 
stand the committee was approached 
by the local butchers and rescinded its 
decision, except for cattle. 

When the committee reported lo the 
Council the members said that it ivas not a 
nice subject to'talk about and did nothing. 

Most certainly their inhumanity, and 
the attitude of Hornsey’s butchers, is 
not a nice thing to talk about, but the 
C.N. takes the opportunity of talking 
about it, and will do so now and then 
until Hornsey comes into line with the 
County of London. 

Our readers will remember Canon 
Bird’s earnest efforts to secure the adop¬ 
tion of the Humane Killer at Bury St 
Edmunds, and wc are glad to say they 
have been successful. More power to 
any elbow which will follow the example 
of Canon Bird : s. 

To All Kind Homes ' 

Please ask your Batcher 
to use the Humane Killer 


INDIA CONFERENCE 

Its Failures and Its 
Achievements 

FACING THE DETAILS 

Two significant events have occurred 
during the India Conference. 

The first was a meeting of Hindus and 
Moslems at Chequers to discuss with 
the Prime Minister a way out of their 
conflict over the number of scats each 
should- have in the Provincial Councils 
and the method of election. In spite of 
the Prime Minister’s efforts no agree¬ 
ment was reached, and this failure is felt 
to be a serious hindrance to the principle 
of self-government. 

The second event was the issue of an 
Interim Report on the Federal question. 

Its members reported an encouraging 
agreement on the type, powers, and 
component elements of the proposed 
Parliament tor All India. They recog¬ 
nised the hesitation of the representa¬ 
tives of British India to accept any 
change that might be thought to en¬ 
danger India’s unity. All parties stated 
that they put the welfare of India before 
individual claims, and were convinced 
that the larger unity alone could har¬ 
monise their varying interests. 

Some Definite Conclusions 

A new State is not born full-grown, 
they declared, but must contain within 
itself the capacity for growth. The 
attainment of full maturity must depend 
on the efforts and devotion of the states¬ 
men of India herself, from whatever 
territory they may come. 

Among the definite conclusions reached 
were the following. 

The Federation should include the 
Provinces of British India and such 
Indian States as might enter, either at 
first or later. But a new British India 
would have to be created first, with 
powers transferred to it from both the 
Provincial and Central Governments. 

The Federal Legislature should con¬ 
sist of two Chambers, in both of which 
the Crown was to bo represented while 
reserved subjects still remained, this 
Federal Parliament having power to 
make laws on certain subjects. 

A PITIFUL SIGHT ON 
THE BEACH 
The Tragedy of Oil 

Latest reports from the Brighton 
Front do not inform us whether the gull 
which was so unhappy a figure there is 
on the wing again. 

But its unfinished story will have 
served a good purpose in bringing home 
to hundreds cf people the evil horror of 
oil cast with wliat must be called criminal 
carelessness on the waters. 

The gull was seen on one sunny day, 
when the Brighton Front was crowded, 
struggling tor its life in the sea. 11 could 
not lift itself from the breakers because 
its wings were coated with oil cast over¬ 
board by some oil-burning steadier. 

At last the hampered bird managed 
to swim to the shore and waddle up the 
beach. Then an Irish terrier drove it 
back into the sea. 

The gull tried to climb on to a groyne, 
but its wings would not help it, and back 
it fell into the water. All the while the 
crowd was watching—and doing nothing 
but sympathise. 

At last the unhappy swimmer got to 
shore again, and in the absence of the 
dog it fell down exhausted on the beach. 

It was picked up by a humane citizen, 
who took it home to clean its wings and 
set it on its way again. 

We hope it lias now flown to less 
perilous waters, and we hope, also that 
its story will stir some hearts to become 
a little more insistent that this tragedy 
of oil at sea shall stop. 
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MAGPIE JACK IN 
TROUBLE AGAIN 

ZOO PET WITH 
DEPLORABLE HABITS 

Who Stole the Collection ? 

AN OLD OFFENDER WHO WILL 
NOT REFORM 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

The magpie’s love of glittering objects 
and the means lid will employ to obtain 
possession of them arc well known, yet 
Jack, the Zoo’s tame magpie, can still 
cause consternation by his habit of 
persistent pilfering. 

This bird is so tame that the door of 
his cage is often left open so that lie 
can fly about' the service passages and 
keepers’ room ; but though Jack greatly 
appreciates the privilege he will abuse 
it to practise bis deplorable hobby. To 
encourage him to believe that honesty 
is the best policy he is given toy watches 
and brass rings : but he will not reform, 
and another theft has been added to the 
long list of his offences. 

A Mysterious Disappearance 

Jack’s keeper acts as treasurer tor a 
Zoo fund, and one morning he collected 
subscriptions consisting of two half- 
crowns, a, tivo-shilling-piece, and two 
shillings, which he left on a table while 
working. In due course he returned to 
gather up the coins and found ; they 
had mysteriously disappeared. 

After a fruitless search lie made 
inquiries from his companion and 
keepers of neighbouring houses, but no 
one had played a joke on him, and no 
one could account for the disappear¬ 
ance of (he money. 

The puzzled keeper went back to his 
room, and was just about to.make gqpd 
the money out of his own pocket when in 
flew Jack—with the two-shilling piece 
in his beak. 

Where the Money Was Found 

The keeper had completely forgotten 
that the magpie was tree ; and when he 
examined Jack’s cage there were the 
missing coins neatly buried under a little 
pile of sand. ; 

Before he came to the Zoo this magpie 
was kept tor a time as a domestic pet, 
but though lie was delightfully tame anil 
affectionate his thieving habitsmade it 
impossible to keep him iu the house. 
So lie was sent to the Zoo. 

But happily Jack was not upset by the 
change, and he still remains a pet. 
He is a great favourite with visitors, for 
he likes to perch on an outstretched arm 
and bo stroked and ted by hand. But 
if his visitors are wearing bright beads 
or rings or shining buttons they will 
see Jack gazing wistfully at the coveted 
articles, and before long he will do liis 
best to steal them. 


Things said 

I belong to the world’s strong men. 

Marshal Pilsudski 

If we believe a thing there is always a 
way of realising it. Mr Garland Anderson 
I shan’t marry ; I don’t-think fathers 
have time for adventure. A boy ui-eight 
‘ History is a panorama punctured by 
cataclysms. Sir Charles Oman 

You can make the world better by 
sticking to a difficult job with a grin. 

The Chief Scout 

I cannot understand how anyone can 
believe in a God who is angry if 13 sit 
down to table. Dean Inge 

There arc so many changes in these 
days that there will be none left to make 
in a little while. ,- 

Quoted from a letter 200 years old 
- Alcohol is opposed to the good'ot the 
individual, the family, and the race. : 

Cancelling stamp of the - 
Italian Post Office 
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Turkey’s new capital • Interesting models • A school in Palestine 



A New Capital—The building of Turkey’s new capital at Angora is proceeding apace. Builders and engineers from Germany, Austria, and other countries hre constructing the houses, 
roads, and the public services, and the new city will have the appearance of a town of Europe rather than of Asia Minor. This panoramio view shows a section of the new town. 
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Village Seal—This young seal which was found on a 
sandbank in the Wash a yenr ago now lives in n pond 
in the Norfolk vlllago of Wereham. 8oe page 10. 
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A Mountain Railway—The boys of a Kensal Rise school have made 
this splendid working model of a cable railway such as Is used in • 
mountainous countries. The carriages are electrically llghtod. 


Crown Prince Michael—The little Crown Prince A Big Model—When this large model of the Empress of Britain, 
o“c.°^r^^ hTca™ *>«.. - *>». — «■*•" into a London store it was found 

free from all the cares which beset his country. necessary to use a crane for tho purpose. 
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As In Shakespeare’s Day—An effort Is being made In the Shakespeare country to revive the 
old folk dances of the time of the greatest Englishman. Here we see children of a village near 
Stratford-on-Avon dancing to the musio of a fiddle* 


A School in Palestine—This picture of an open-air school In Palestine shows how the teacher 
eits in the midst of his pupils, with some of them actually behind him. There are no chairs or- 
desks, so the bovs sit on the ground. . 
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RIGHTING AN OLD 
WRONG 

A MAN’S GOOD NAME 
AFTER 200 YEARS 

The Angry Scots Who Seized 
an English Ship 

EVIDENCE THAT COMES 
' TOO LATE 

New Light on the Mysterious Tragedy of the 
Worcester. By Sir Richard Temple (Benn 25 s). 

Is it worth while ■ to clear a man’s 
character after two hundred years ? 

Men smiled when it was suggested 
that Greek lawyers should retry Socrates, 
but the world lias never held him guilty 
of the crime for which he died. 

It was different when the Pope, in 
1456, cancelled the sentence on Joan of 
Arc, who had been burned as a witch in 
1431. There may have been people 
who thought her guilty till the Church 
revoked its cruel sentence. And today 
there may be people descended from 
Captain Green of the Worcester, or his 
chief mate Madder, or the gunner 
Simpson, who believe that these unfor¬ 
tunate men were pirates. 

A Harsh Law 

Sir Richard Temple has been at great 
pains to. discover the truth about the 
old tragedy of the Worcester, and now 
we can be sure the three were innocent. 

This is the story. In 1704 the Scottish 
ship Annandalc had been seized in the 
Downs at the instigation of the East 
India Company. The captain had 
broken a regulation, and a harsh law 
was enforced. All Scotland was in¬ 
furiated by the seizure, for the Annan¬ 
dalc belonged to the Africa Company, 
in which most of the nation’s money had 
been invested. 

While Scottish anger was still on fire 
the English ship Worcester sailed into 
Leith roads and was instantly seized 
by the Africa Company’s secretary 
Robert Mackenzie. Such an act of 
revenge might have been pardonable if 
the Worcester had belonged to the East 
India Company, but she did not. She 
was a trading vessel chartered by a 
small group of London merchants, the 
chief of whom was Thomas Bowrey. 
She had come from Calcutta, and had 
nut into Leith roads through fear of 
French privateers in the Channel. 

The Whole Crew Arrested 

Captain Green’s prudence had brought 
him out of the frying-pan into the lire. 
The whole crew was arrested. When 
Mackenzie found that Green had broken 
no regulation, and was not employed by 
the East India Company, he was still 
determined not to let the ship go, so he 
accused the Worcester’s men of having 
seized .a ship called the Speedy Return 
and murdered all her crew. 

Two Indians were frightened into 
bearing false witness. A trial was hur¬ 
ried through, and all but the false 
■ Witnesses were condemned to death. 
Captain Green, his chief mate Madder, 
and the gunner Simpson were taken 
through a shrieking mob to Leith sapds 
and hanged as pirates. 

A Shameful Revenge 

Scotland had her revenge, but Scot¬ 
land was soon ashamed, and the rest 
of the crew were released. Ever since 
then those who have read the annals of 
Queen Anne’s reign have looked upon 
this tragedy as a mystery : there was a 
strong suspicion of injustice but no 
proof of it. The three men of the 
Worcester were hanged as murderers 
and pirates—that is all history knew. 

Now there have come to light the 
long-lost papers of Thomas Bowrey, and 
in them Sir Richard Temple has found 
clear evidence of their innocence. At a 
fair trial this evidence must have saved 
their lives ; now it can only save their 
honour. But if honour is dearer than 
life it is not in vain that Sir Richard has 
written his book. 


No Time to Spare 

Losing London’s 
Playing-Fields 

Every year London grows bigger, but 
its playing ground is growing smaller. 
That is the worst kind of growing pains 
that could befall it. 

A year or more ago tlic L.C.C. pre¬ 
pared for the Ministry of Health a report 
on the land within the 20-mile circle of 
Greater London which might be turned 
into new playing-fields for . the recrea¬ 
tion of the swelling millions. 

There were 28,000 acres which might 
provide an acre of playing-field for every 
100 boys and girls and young people 
some ten years lienee. • 

But already 5400 acres of it have gone 
for ever, built upon, as a survey by the 
Greater London Planning Committee 
last summer has shown. 

The other acres will follow them if 
nothing is done, and the lost acres are a 
sad lesson on the folly of hanging about 
and talking of things instead of getting 
them done. 

Every delay is a betrayal of the future. 


CLEARING SWAMPS 
ACROSS THE EARTH 
And Bringing More Butter 
to Our Tables 

A hundred years or so ago there were 
no cows in New Zealand. In 1929-30 the 
amount of bu.ttcr exported from the 
Dominion was 95,344 tons. 

This was 14,000 tons more than the 
year before. Most of this butter came to 
London and found its way on to the' 
bread of countless English boy sand girls. 

Every year more and more butter is 
being made in New Zealand, owing to 
the fact that more and more land is 
being cleared of forest and scrub, and 
more swamps are being drained, so 
that the pastures of the Dominion are 
expanding every year. 

More grass means more cows to eat it, 
and more butter for us all. 


A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 

While we arc thinking out our New 
Year resolutions it docs not come amiss 
to remember a resolution made in 1541. 

He who made the vow was Konrad 
Gesncr, the famous Swiss naturalist 
•and Alpine climber, and lie wrote : 

I am resolved that as long as God grants me 
life 1 will each year climb some mountains, or 
at least one, at the season when (lowers are in 
full bloom, in order that 1 may examine them 
and provide noble exercise for my body at the 
same time as enjoyment for my soul. 

If we change the word mountain to 
hill, might not this ancient vow become 
the enrolment promise of our English 
rambling clubs ? 


A BRILLIANT YOUNG INDIAN 

Professor Watson of Birmingham is 
editing for publication the Note-Books 
of Mr S. Ramanujan. 

That young Indian was famous 
throughout the scholarly world as one 
of the most remarkable mathematicians 
who ever lived, yet lie was almost 
entirely self-educated.- 

His genius was inborn, like Shake¬ 
speare’s. Ho died when be was only 32. 
The Note-Books will fill two volumes. 


THE OLD PEASANT 

There was an old peasant in Macedonia 
who expressed his satisfaction at the 
peaceful conditions brought into his 
district by the presence of certain League 
Commissioners by explaining that 
formerly he always took his rifle to bed 
with him, whereas now lie hung it on the 
wall. Professor Gilbert Murray 


There arc 6x4 members of the United 
Dairies Company with a record of over 
thirty years service. 


Drake’s Hometown 

Saving Ancient Plymouth 

Plymouth is finding itself. It is find¬ 
ing the Plymouth that was known by 
Sir Francis Drake. 

Much has been done to restore the 
beauty of the old Barbican town of red 
tiles and cobbled streets as Drake and 
Frobisher knew it, but much more 
remains to be done if it is to be kept from 
the decay that has been creeping on it 
for three centuries. 

The old town was going steadily down 
in the world, threatened by its own 
insanitary condition, till four years ago 
when the campaign was begun to pre¬ 
serve it. 

Tlic Drake and the Mayflower House 
were marked for restoration. The 
Prystcn House, where preachers were 
lodged when preaching at St Andrew’s 
Church (which Drake as Mayor of 
Plymouth attended in his robes), lias 
been made fair to sec again, as we 
wrote some weeks ago. 

But more remains to do, and an Old 
Plymouth Society, under the joint presi¬ 
dency of Lord Astor and Sir Philip 
Pilditcli, has been formed to do it. At 
its first meeting the mayor and the 
corporation were asked to join in saving 
no fewer than too ancient remains of 
Tudor Plymouth. Much has gone, but 
the town can still show what is left 
of the places where Drake held his 
court (or lect), where Henry the Eighth 
raised his artillery towers and built a 
palace for bis much-wronged Katherine. 

If these arc taken in hand, and not 
sold piecemeal as mementoes to visitors, 
the Twenty-first Century may bless the 
Twentieth for keeping for it the remains 
of the Sixteenth. 

MORE AND MORE 
JAPANESE 

The Dense Little Islands 

A census has been taken in Japan, 
and today there are 1079 people for every 
thousand five years ago. 

The total is over 64 millions, of whom 
more than half are males, a state 
of affairs very. different from our 
own. Tlic population of Japan is 
increasing at the rate of almost a million 
a year, intensifying one of the problems 
of the world, for Japan is the fourth 
most densely-populated, country in tlni 
world, Belgium, Holland, and the British 
Isles alone exceeding her average of 
about 430 people to the square mile. 


NEGLECTED LABRADOR 

Labrador may not be the brightest 
jewel in the Imperial Crown, but, as 
Grenfell of Labrador pleads, we ought 
at any rate to examine it to see what 
it is worth. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell has spent the best 
days of his life there, and his words arc 
worth heeding. At present he is better 
known than the land and the people for 
whom he has laboured so splendidly. 

Labrador, lie says, has beautiful 
harbours, lovely fiords, magnificent 
.cliffs. It is not the nearest neighbour 
of the North Pole. On the contrary, a 
good deal of it is south of London, and 
tlic North American continent is only 
400 miles away—a mere hop for the air 
services of tomorrow. 

So, before tomorrow comes. Sir 
Wilfred would have us survey some 
5000 square miles of its coast and its 
fringe of islands. 


THE HERRING ADMIRAL 

Tlic Isle of Man lias an admiral all to 
itself, one of the quaint survivals of its 
historic Constitution. 

lie is Admiral of the Manx Herring 
Fleet. The newest holder of this office 
has just been appointed. He takes the 
salute of his fleet, owns a tangcrinc-and- 
red pennant, and receives a salary of £5 
a year. 

And he must find his own flagship ! 


75 Years a 
Scholar 

A Veteran of Botany 

With tlic name of Botany, near the 
capital of New South Wales, arc many 
associations proud and sad, but one 
that is recalled most pleasantly is that 
its first Methodist Sunday School was 
established there 75 years ago. 

At the celebration' of this anniversary 
was present an old gentleman who 
attended its first serviefe as a little boy 
of eight. lie was Mr Sam Hudson, and 
for all the 75 years since he had not 
missed an anniversary service. 

Botany was a poor little village when 
I10 was a child and he must have spoken 
with men who had known it when it 
took its name from Botany Bay. 

Botany Bay was so named because 
of the “ great quantity of plants ” 
gathered there in 1770 by Dr Banks, 
who accompanied "Captain Cook on his 
voyage of exploration in 1770. 

Afterwards they found tlic great Sydney 
Harbour and named it Port Jackson, but 
for many years Botany Bay had the evil 
reputation of tlic place to which pri¬ 
soners from England were transported. 

THE BIRDMAN OF 
WOODVALE 

Who is the Birdman of Woodvalc ? 

He is Mr Richard Mawdsley, watcher 
for tlic Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds ; and lie lives in the 700-acrc 
Sanctuary at Southport, the Lancashire 
coast town with the famous motor- 
testing beach. Besides his regular in¬ 
habitants lie has thousands of visitors 
every season, who return year after 
year from the ends of the Earth.. 

A contingent has now arrived which 
the Birdman always awaits with keen 
interest—more.than 10,000 knotts and 
godwits, looking like clouds of small 
white seagulls. They have come from 
the Arctic, where food is now scarce. 

Tlic Birdman’s special favourite is Hie 
wliitc-wingcd tern, a clever and speedy 
fisher, with its fluffy babies, The tern 
never leaves her young until she has 
safely hidden them ; and on her return 
withfisli she calls them back to tlic empty 
nest. A great black-lieaded gull once 
attacked the Birdman so savagely that 
its neck was broken.. 


A NEW ERA FOR THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 

One of the biggest industries in the 
world may soon see great changes, for 
it has been discovered that rolled steel 
can be welded to make engineering 
structures in tlic place of the cast-iron 
that has been used through all the years 
of the iron industry. 

Welded steel is two and. a half times 
as strong as cast-iron. This means that 
the metal will go two and a half times 
as far, or that a piece of machinery can 
be made of ordinary strength weighing 
less than half what it would iveigh in 
the ordinary way. Electric welding has 
made many advances possible during 
the last few years, and if it will bring 
about the use of steel in place of cast- 
iron a new era of immense importance 
will have come to the steel industry. 


OLD STOCKINGS 

Sir Wilfred and Lady Grenfell, whose 
life-work is to develop Labrador, are most 
anxious to give their slogan once more: 

When your silk stockings' begin to run 
let them run to Labrador ! 

• Lady Grenfell lias started an industry 
among tlic women there ; they make 
beautiful mats from old silk stockings 
cut into strips. Will all C.N. friends 
who can send their old silk hose to the 
Grenfell Association at 82, Victoria 
Street, London ? 

A black cat lost its life in saving,: its 
three kittens in a fire at Deptford. ,>> 

Middlesex County Council has decided 
to, employ blind shorthand typists as 
vacancies occur. 
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TEA PLANTING IN INDIA 
Young tea hushes which ■ 
have been raised from 
seed arc now being 
planted out in India. The 
plantations cover about 
three-quarters of a 
million acres. 


PA C!F/c 


7 ^, 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Chile, Argentina, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Cotton. Brazil and India. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, and West Africa. 
Sugar. Mexico, West Indies, Guiana, Spain, 
Egypt, Mauritius, India, and Japan. 


A BIG DIAMOND 
While working in the fields out¬ 
side a village in Goyaz, Brazil, 
a peasant found a large diamond. 
He sold it for £2000 but it is 
worth five times as much. 


RHODESIA TO THE COAST 
The necessity for a railway from 
Southern Rhodesia to Wolfish 
Bay has long been felt and an 
expedition is now to survey the 
route of the proposed line. 


THE OUTLAW PARROT 
It has often been feared that the 
kea, a New Zealand bird which 
attacks sheep, would be exter¬ 
minated by farmers and others, 
but this is not likely to be so. 
Sec news columns. 



NEW ZEALAND’S 
RAILWAYS 
How to Make Them Pay 

The railways of New Zealand belong to 
the State, and they do not pay ; the tax¬ 
payers have to make up a great deficit. 

It is curious that the true explana¬ 
tion of why the New Zealand railways 
cannot pay does not occur to the 
authorities. It is that New Zealand is a 
country of very considerable size and 
that its railways have necessarily to 
cover much ground, being costly to 
make and costly to maintain, while the 
number of people who can use them is 
absurdly small. 

All New Zealand, with its magnificent 
area of 103,569 square miles, lias a 
population hardly greater than one- 
fourth of London’s. Therefore so few 
people would have to spend a great deal 
of their time and money to make the 
railways pay. 

In this and oilier matters the Overseas 
Dominions need population if they are to 
work economically. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Painting by Reynolds . . . £2940 

3 Brussels tapestry panels . . £2362 

Portrait by Hogprth . . . £2257 

2 Sheraton cabinets . . . £11SS 

An Elizabethan cup . . . £860 

Silver shell cup, 1590 .. . . £650 

William and Mary porringer . £594 

3 Sevres vases. £430 

I 7 th-cent. gilt pineapple cup . £400 

Pair of sauce-boats .... £364 

William and Mary tankard . £352 

Motlier-o’-pearl mosaic disli . £320 

1 st ed. Vicar of Wakefield . . £295 

1 7 letters by Byron . . . £290 

Letter by Napoleon 1 ,1756 ' . £-205 

A Charles I beaker .... £154 

A silver salver, 1735 - . - £106 

Autographed Burns manuscript £100 
1 st ed. Tristram Shandy ,. . £100 


A LIGHT WITHOUT A 
SHADOW 
Remarkable Feat 

Something that seems impossible lias 
been achieved by the General Electric 
Company. It is an electric light which 
does not throw a shadow. 

It has been specially designed for 
lighting the operating-table of a hos¬ 
pital, and even when the surgeon’s head 
and hands, come between lamp and 
patient no shadow is thrown on the table. 

This remarkable feat is accomplished 
by a clever arrangement of aluminium 
reflectors of quite new- design which 
take up the rays from a single electric 
lamp and throw them on the table so 
that the illumination is shadowlcss. 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY 

The C.N. has many times recorded 
its pleasure at the spreading of tire 
County Library signs about the country¬ 
side. We are sorry to see, however, 
that at Wansford on the Great North 
Road, near Peterborough, the sign lias 
been nailed to a tree. 

We are sure the good County Library 
people do not vvisit this to be. 


A VERY LIVELY LORRY 

A new kind of motor-lorry lias been 
made in Wales which unloads itself in 
very quick time. 

The floor of the lorry is really an end¬ 
less rubber belt, which can be driven by 
the engine so as to shoot tlic contents' 
out at the bade. By the touch of a lever 
this lively van will discharge two tons 
of coke in ten seconds without any help. 

s.o.s. 

Will the road hog between East¬ 
bourne and East Grinstcacl (and all who 
act like him) wlio ignored the warning 
signal of a driver in front of him as he 
was passing a child in a perambulator 
be thoroughly ashamed of himself (and 
of themselves), and thoroughly thankful 
that lie is (and they are) still alive ? 


THANK YOU, UNKNOWN 
FRIEND 

So many small kindnesses pass un¬ 
acknowledged in this world that we are 
glad to have an opportunity of setting 
this one in print and passing on a 
Thank you. 

A young man was going to stay with 
an aunt. lie wrote her a postcard saying 
when lie would arrive, and then found 
he had no stamps and had to go into 
the town to buy some. 

Arriving at the post office he found 
lie had dropped tlio card on the way. 
The only tiling to be done was to buy 
paper and envelope and rewrite the 
message to his aunt. lie also told her of 
the loss of the first card. 

Next day the aunt received both the 
letter and the card. On the back of this 
was written in pencil : Found near 
Charing Cross, stamped and posted. Who 
owes me a penny ? 

But the finder could not have worried 
very much about the penny, for he did 
not give his address. 

LEEDS LEADS THE WAY 

We recently praised a new vacuum 
street cleaner used in Vienna, but we now 
hear from a Leeds reader that for several 
years there lias been in use in his city a 
street cleaner just as good. 

It not only sweeps, but draws the 
rubbish into a huge container, and then 
sprays water to lay any dust that has 
been raised in the process.. 


COAL AND MEAT TOGETHER 

As the Ministry of Transport is to stop 
charabancs coming into Central London 
could not the Ministry of Health take 
tiie opportunity of stopping coal carts 
and meat carts delivering side by side to 
the great clubs in Pali Mall ? 


EAT MORE FISH 
A New Chance For the 
Fisherman 

Deep-sea fisliing-boats stay out at sea 
for many days or weeks at a time, and 
it becomes a problem how to keep their 
catches fresh until the fishing-boats re¬ 
turn to harbour. 

The fish is stored in ice, but the ice 
only delays the time when the fish will 
become stale ; it will go bad eventually. 

The Department of Scientific Re¬ 
search has just published a new method 
of keeping the fish fresh for at least twice 
as long as is possible at present, the new 
process being by bathing it with a special 
kind of antiseptic. 

Two steam trawlers were fitted out 
with the necessary bathing equipment 
some time ago, and good. results have 
been obtained. It remains to be seen, 
now whether fishing fleets will take up 
the idea of washing their fish before 
storing it in ice. If they do we shall have 
sweeter and healthier fish for the table. 


RED INDIAN SCOUTS 

Two 17-ycar-old boys of the Mohawk 
and Tonawanda tribes of Indians have 
become members of the Boy Scout 
organisation in America. 

Both l>oys have joined a New York 
troop, and are already covering them¬ 
selves with glory in badge work and life¬ 
saving. Perhaps the Bov Scouts may 
yet be able to teach the Redskins some 
of their long-forgotten woodcraft ! 


The Government lias promised 
£60,000 toward a new road between 
Aberfoyle and the Trossachs. 


PEA STICKS 

This, odd note on pea sticks (not for gar¬ 
deners) comes from a travelling correspondent 
of the C.N. now in China. 

I have just been to the Foundling 
Homo and watched with amazed ad¬ 
miration tlio skill of tile tiny tots with 
their chopsticks. Only small babies of 
two use spoons. The three-year-olds are 
already proficient in the art of juggling 
barely cooked green peas on two very 
slippery sticks. 
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No Stepping Back 

VY/'k are starting a new year. 
vv We are looking forward. 
What can we say to ourselves 
that will help us through 1931 ? 

We think We might say to 
ourselves— A 7 o stepping back. 

When Nansen in his young 
manhood set out to cross Green¬ 
land from coast to coast on snow- 
shoes he was thought to be a 
reckless and foolhardy fellow. A 
comic paper in Bergen printed 
this advertisement: 

Notice. In the month of June next 
Curator Nansen will give a snow display 
with long jumps on the inland ice of Green¬ 
land. Reserved seats in the crevasses. 
Return tickets unnecessary. 

The interior of Greenland was 
then an enigma, but Nansen felt 
that it would show what large 
parts of Europe were like in the 
Ice Age. The better to grapple 
with this task he decided on a 
course which virtually cut off his 
retreat. " The less tempting the 
line of retreat,” lie said* “the 
stronger will be the incentive to 
push on with all our might.” He 
won through, often because, ter¬ 
rible as it was_to go forward, to 
go back would have been worse. 

By thus cutting off his retreat he 
also outwitted any lurking coward 
or pessimist within him. ■ 

After that crossing of Greenland 
Nansen took his place among the 
world’s great explorers. 

There arc occasions in all our 
lives when the temptation is to 
step back. Never a pilgrim sets 
out on a quest but finds, sooner 
or later, the coward within him 
counselling retreat. 

Some would-be pilgrims always 
make sure of the road behind 
them, being more concerned for 
that than for the road in front.- 
They never finally commit them¬ 
selves to the forward road. They 
never burn their boats or their 
bridges. They are alwrtys con¬ 
scious of the possibility^ of retreat. 

Such was the case of Peer 
Gynt in the play. The refusal to 
go through with difficult tasks 
was the fatal flaw in his character. 
He was not wholly bad (what man 
ever is ?), but this lack of dis¬ 
cipline was enough to win for 
him failure and contempt. The 
moment he saw lions in the way 
he begged to be excused. He 
preferred to go round. That was 
his weakness, his sin. Precisely 
in the hours when manhood is 
tested he ’listened to the coward 
within and so came to no king¬ 
dom. Seeking to save his life 
he lost his soul. 

An old English family has for 
its motto “ No stepping back 
again,” rather a fine motto to 
have in attendance on one’s way. 
It should help in the perilous 
hour when the coward within 
counsels retreat. 

Spoken or unspoken, that word 
of courage has been the motto of 
all who have achieved, 


B.B.C. 

w e hope Sir John Keith will not think 
overmuch of the suggestion that 
B.B.C. should be interpreted as stand¬ 
ing for Belter Be Careful. 

We hope Sir John will he careful 
not to let too ■ much rubbish creep 
through his microphones into the 
ether, but we suggest that lie should 
continue to interpret his magic letters 
in the future, as in the past, 

Better Be Courageous.. 

© 

Breakfast For My Lord 

JJrowsing in a library the other 
day wc came upon this account 
of the Earl of Northumberland’s 
breakfast 400 years ago : 

A loaf of bread in trenchers; 

Two rolls of white bread ; 

A quart of beer, a quart of wine; • 

Two pieces of salt fish ; 

Six baconned herrings; 

Tour white herrings, or a dish of sprouts. 

For the nursery, for Lady Margaret 
and Master Ingcram Percy, this was 
the menu: 

A roil of white bread ; 

A quart of beer; 

A dish of blitter; 

A piece of salt fish ; 

A disli of sprouts or three white herrings. 

Life is harder perhaps, hut the 
tabic is lighter. 

© 

A Talc From a Village 

From One oF Its Inhabitants^ 

'J’iiis very morning I was privileged 
to hear the true talc of a village 
I have come to live in. 

Said an old inhabitant: ’ 

Everybody quarrelled here, all the leading 
men or their wives had feuds, Then somebody 
wiser than wc were, a literary, man from 
London, started, just to make us forget our 
little wrongs, the Bowling Club: 

Everybody is friendly and at peace now; 
old rivals play with great zest side by side. 

© 

A Scout of a Landlord 

jyjANY hard things have been said of 
landlords. They arc supposed 
to be an oppressive race. We have just 
heard this story of one. 

ITc had built a house and could not 
sell it. It stood empty for over a year. 
Then a retired Army officer built a 
bungalow near by and rented the 
house. The landlord was reaping a 
small harvest at last. 

One sad day Death called and took 
the officer away, and the widow, with 
her scanty pcnsioit, could no longer 
pay the rent. She went to the land¬ 
lord. “ What about halving it ? " said 
he. The widow was sorry, hut her 
pension would not allow even that. 
“ Then what about halving it again ? ” 
Yes ; she would tiy that. 

“ Very well,” said the landlord; 
" try it, and if you can’t manage 
come and see me again.” 

So that even a landlord may lie a 
good Scout, for this one did his golden 
deed that daje 


The Meanest Fellow 

w* were wondering the other day 
whether the runaway motorist 
is not the meanest man on Earth. 

A C.N. friend thinks not. He thinks 
the meanest fellow in the world is the 
sandwichman who, outside working 
hours, carries his board upside down. 

© 

Others Will See 

Olliers, 1 doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toil shall see; 

Young children gather as their own 
The harvest which the dead have sown* 
The dead forgotten and unknown. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

CjAVAGF.s have been discovered who 
eat soil. They must have plenty 
of grit. 

0 

People arc sick to death of Party 
cries. Yet politicians still follow 
their calling. 

0 

w« are overrun by motor-cars, pro¬ 
tests a countryman. Better than 
being run over by them. 

0 

'['iik best singers know when to let 
themselves go, says a critic. Some 
audiences won’t 
let them stop. 

0 ■ 

Politics is the 
art of look¬ 
ing for trouble. 
And giving it to 
oilier people. 

3 

A doctor says 
that a low 
droning noise 
will induce 
slumber. Sound 
sleep ? 

0 

(Jills in post 
offices are 
more civil than they used to be. They 
must have been given a postal order. 

0 

]\Jany kinds of fruit will grow in an 
ordinary garden. You can take 
your pick. 

0 . 

merchant lias made £ 20,000 from a 
rope factory. Evidently he knew 
the ropes. 

0 

j\RAn traders carried off six hundred 
camels. They must have been well 
armed. 

0 

lady writer says girls are wearing 
their hair in sweet little curls. 
Made with honey-combs ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Gloucestershire lady has left the 
residue of her estate " unto a 
ray of sunshine who is Elizabeth Hope 
Elliston.” 

unknown friend has sent London 
hospitals. £54,000 in the last few 
years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
You cannot sell to a foreigner without 
,,buying back from him. 


The Lights That Fail 

When a child watches as each 
candle's light 

Burns out upon his tree on Christ¬ 
mas'Night 

And all his shining stars and toys 
; depart, 

There goes a little heaven from his 
heart. 

Where is the splendour now ? lie 
only sees 

One of his own familiar garden 
trees . 

I—low many stories- (Christmas 
1 1 ones and otherwise) have 
been written about lighted 
Christmas Trees and lighted 
windows; about little children, 
with their faces flattened against 
toy shop windows ; a beggar 
child in the snow gazing at a 
party inside a great house, moved 
on perhaps by a policeman. 

And when wc grow up we are 
still sometimes like children in 
the street outside a party. The 
block in the traffic in Oxford 
Street at Christmas-time was 
chiefly made up of grown-ups 
stopping to gaze at the electric 
fairy building on Carnage's new 
stores. Then came the police, 
holding up white-gloved hands : 
“ Move on,” they said to the 
loiterers and the dreamers ; “you 
forget yourselves—Oxford Street 
is a street of facts, of urgent 
transport, of stern business,” 

So the fairy lights in the fairy 
castle were turned out. 

And, what then ? 

Something perhaps of more 
use even than a fairy tale : a 
shop selling all things needful to 
make beauty in real homes ; a 
tree in which Pan may hide, 
instead of a Christmas one. . , . 
If, as we watch, when years are 
burning low, 

One after one our little loved toys 
S°< . - 

And of our dazzling joys we are 
bereft, 

Yet in green trees may ive find 
glory left. 

© 

Hearts of Stone 

no will not agree with flic indig¬ 
nant let Lor written by Sir 
Herbert Barker after reading of a stag 
driven into the sea by its hunters ? 

As Sir Herbert says, the stag, doubt¬ 
less lialf-matl with agony and fear 
and exhaustion, rushed into the ocean 
at Dymchurch, .and after swimming 
out to sea in a frantic effort to elude 
its pursuers endeavoured to get back 
to! land. Then, alarmed by the sight 
of-the people on the shore, the poor' 
creature turned once more seaward 
and was drowned. 

To that poor hunted animal even 
death was preferable to facing its tor¬ 
mentors, and it must lie a source of 
distress to all lovers of Kent to know 
that this kind of cruelty, so common 
among the Devon and Somerset 
hounds, should creep over the Kentish 
border even as far as Dymchurch. 

What hearts of stone are they that seek 
their pleas ures in witnessing the agony of 
poor dumb creatures ? 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If the page boy 
lias fumed-over 
a new leaf 
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A BAD MAN'S SURPRISE 


I t may be unkind to laugh at some¬ 
one’s misfortune, but if he is a bad 
man surely we may laugh with easy 
consciences ? 

A week or two ago a lady who lives in 
London was wondering whatever she 
could do with six kittens ? Failing to 
find homes for them, and feeling that 
seven cats in one flat would be more than 
enough, she decided to let the mother 
keep two, and have the others put to sleep. 

Iiut the kittens were almost as difficult 
to dispose of dead as alive. At last she 
hit upon the plan of putting them in an 
old handbag and throwing them into 
Father Thames. Having decided to do 


this she was walking to the river when 
a fast car drew up beside her, a man 
jumped out, snatched the handbag, and 
jumped into the car again. And the car 
was off in a flash. 

Never was anyone so glad to be 
robbed ! 

It is amusing to think of those thieves 
hastening to their hiding-place, in con¬ 
stant fear of pursuing policemen, and 
then,- when they were safe behind a 
locked door, ’ opening the well-dressed 
lady’s bag to find four dead kittens. 

They thought themselves bag- 
snatchers, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
they were only cat burglars ! 


T.he New Year’s First Call 



CJTIis sort of poopla who first mat 1331--Fiji Islanders dancing 



A bowman of Fill 

The New Year was half-a-day old on reaching England, for 1931 had begun in Fiji 12 hours 
before. Fiji is just west of the International Date Lino where the day begins, as shown on 

last week’s C.N. map. 

A PIRATE LEAVES THE STAGE 


January S, 1931 

SPENDING THE 
THANKSGIVING FUND 

PILGRIM TRUST AT WORK 

lOO-Year-Olcl Seat of Learning 
and 800-Year-Old Castle 

FIRST GRANTS FROM A 
GENEROUS HAND 

It is thrilling to sec the beginning of 
the carrying out of the work of the 
Pilgrim Trust, which has in its keeping 
the great fortune of two million pounds 
given by Mr Harkncss, the rich Ameri¬ 
can, as a thanksgiving and an expression 
of his admiration of the spirit of the 
British people. 

The first grant of the Trustees of the 
Trust is £16,000 to the Royal Institution. 
The gift is a most appropriate one, for 
the Royal Institution was actually 
founded by Count Rumford, one of the 
most remarkable men of action and 
science that America has produced. 

Soldier and Scientist 

Benjamin Rumford was born in 
Massachusetts and started life as an 
assistant in a store. He fought on the 
Royalist side in the War of Independence 
and roseN.o be colonel. After the peace lie 
went to Bavaria, which he reformed in 
an amazing way, finally taking the place 
of the Elector himself. Fie did for 
Bavaria what Stein, a few years later, 
did for Prussia. 

I11 spite of all his activities lie found 
time to study heat and to invent valu¬ 
able ovens and roasters. On leaving 
Bavaria in 1799 he came to London, 
where lie founded the Royal Institution, 
lie married Lavoisier’s widow and de¬ 
voted the rest of his life to science. 

It was the Royal Institution that 
enabled Humphry Davy and Michael 
Faraday to do their work, and it is to 
the Faraday Centenary Fund that the 
£16,000 has been given. 

A Great Historical Monument 

The second gift of the Pilgrim 
Trustees is £25,000 toward the preserva¬ 
tion fund of Durham Castle. 

This great historical monument stands 
behind the noble cathedral on the rocky 
hill encircled by the Wear. The castle 
was founded by the Conqueror in about 
1072, and was the scat of the Prince- 
Bishop who ruled from Tecs to Tyne as 
feudal lord and viceroy for nigh on 
500 years. 

Within these castle walls the Bishop 
surrounded by his officers of State, held 
court, nobles addressed their palatine 
sovereign kneeling, knights waited at 
his table bareheaded and standing. 
FIc would march out through its gates 
at the head of over 1000 knights, .FIc 
had the power of life and death even in 
cases of treason, while his writ, not the 
king's, ran throughout his palatinate. 

Durham and the Crown 

So this castle is unique in England, 
and wo have to go to Lausanne, or Chur, 
or Sion in Switzerland to find similar 
castles and cathedrals united under the 
control of a bishop. , 

It was not until Henry the Eighth rose 
in his might that the phrase Against the 
Bishop’s Peace was changed to Against 
the King’s Peace ; and then 150 years 
had to pass away before Durham was 
linked with the other counties of Eng¬ 
land and sent its first members to Parlia¬ 
ment. It was not indeed till 1836 that 
the privileges of Durham were finally 
vested in the Crown. 

All England will bo, grateful to the 
rich American railway magnate for the 
gift that helps on her work for science 
and preserves this old castle from the 
hand of Time. 


The King has presented to tire 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich the 
royal barge which lias been used by 
Kings of England for 240 years. 


C attain IIook of Peter Pan should 
.now sleep a little more easily. 

One of the most hated of his rivals in 
his crew of pirates, which now for a 
generation has ensnared the hearts of 
British children, has decided to retire 
from business. 

Of the countless host of children who 
have witnessed Peter Pan in London 
none until this year has seen the role of 
Smce portrayed by anybody but Mr 
George Shelton. 

For 25 years this chartered ruffian has 
been scuttling ships, holding passengers 
tb ransom, and sewing calico for pirates 
on iris sewing-machine; and now lie has 
retired on the profits of his misdeeds 


to the luxury of riches, warm carpet 
slippers, and the enjoyment of such a 
host of children’s friendships as few great 
men of our time have cither merited or 
attained. 

Since is 78, and retires with an easy 
conscience, for Iris memory fails a little, 
and he might forget his lines, as lie cer¬ 
tainly may be expected to forget the 
dreadful misdeeds for which lie was 
responsible on board that wicked ship. 

Is he penitent ? Not at all. His 
melancholy over his withdrawal from 
piracy 011 the high seas is mitigated by 
the-thought that thousands of children 
bemoan his departure as sincerely as 
he does himself. 
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THE LEAGUE AS 
IT REALLY IS 

VIVID PICTURES OF 
GENEVA 

Watching the World Working 
Out Its Own Salvation 

A BOOK FOR THOSE WHO 
WOULD UNDERSTAND 

The Spirit of Geneva. By Ethel L. Jones 
(Williams and Norgate. is Cd). 

To all thoughtful pcople'Gencva is tlit 
centre of the world’s hope. 

There more than fifty nations meet, 
through their representative statesmen, 
and seek to make good their agreement 
that war between each other is a crime 
they will never commit. What is done 
there when the Assembly of the League 
meets concerns every man, woman, and 
child in the civilised world. It concerns 
them all not only because of the work 
done for the great cause of Peace, but 
also because of other blessings that are 
being spread widely through the mutual 
friendliness of the many nations who 
have joined the League. 

The Work and the Workers 

Yet how many of us really know what 
is done at the Geneva Assembly, or 
who arc the men who do the work there. 
We may know some of tlicir names, but 
we have not seen them as they play their 
parts in the world’s affairs. We cannot 
go to Geneva as spectators, can wc ? 

' Well, as a matter of fact, we can go- 
in a very cheap and satisfactory way. 
It is not quite so good as using our own 
eyes and cars at Geneva, but it is a very 
interesting substitute for thatl All wo 
have to do is to buy for eightccnpcnce 
a little book. 

The period covered is the Assembly 
Session in September of last year. 

Mrs Jones has been more than once 
at the League of Nations at Geneva, 
and knows her way about very 
thoroughly. She is deeply impressed by 
the importance of the work done by the 
League; she has a keen eye for char¬ 
acter and the gift of vivid description and 
the selective power that extracts what is 
best iii talk and leaves the rest Tin- 
touched. In this book. she 1 uses these 
advantages with admirable effect. 

Who's Who in the Assembly 

She takes the reader by the arm, so to 
speak, shows him where the meetings 
are, seats herself by bis side, and points 
out who’s who in the. Assembly, sketches 
them vividly as they speak, and trans¬ 
lates for him the gist of the foreign 
orations. I t is'not a report that she gives, 
but a personal sketch with an easy 
summary of what each debate means; 
and the effect is to make tlie reader feel 
that lie has actually been there and has 
seen and heard many of the statesmen 
of the world whose privilege it is to 
represent tlicir nation at Geneva. 

Short of a visit to Geneva , under good 
guidance, wc do not think any better 
way of understanding what the League is 
doing and the spirit in which it is work¬ 
ing is available than by reading this 
bright and stirring book. The writer of 
this notice of it went through it by non¬ 
stop express, and found that lie had 
gathered far more vivid and lasting im¬ 
pressions than from a slow-coach journey 
through a mass of formal reports. 


MAKING A SHIP BIGGER 

Making a ship bigger by cutting it in 
two and putting an extra piece in the 
middle was an experiment successfully 
made in tlio spring of last year, 

Another ship, a big Anglo-American 
oil tanker, is now to be made bigger in 
the same way. A new keel has been iaid 
at a shipbuilding yard on the Tyne, on 
which the middle portion will be built; 
and the ship will then be actually cut in 
two, one half being joined on each end 
of the new section. 
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A TOWN MARCHING 
WITH THE TIMES 

ADDING 400 ACRES TO 
ENGLAND 

The Great Engineering Work 
Now Going On at Southampton 

DOUBLING THE USEFULNESS 
OF A PORT 

A splendid engineering work is being 
accomplished by the Southern Railway 
at Southampton, at an expenditure of 
many millions. .••/. ! 

Southampton has the uncommon 
advantage of being sheltered at the 
mouth of two rivers, the Itchcn and the 
Test, which join to make the arm of the 
‘ sea we call Southampton Water. At its 
sea extremity the arm is sheltered by 
the Isle of Wight. One could not 
imagine a better. natural, arrangement 
for . shipping. Nature lias been very 
kind to us here as elsewhere. 

. i. r 

Thirteen Million Pounds 

Southampton is marching with the 
times, and by the ambitious plans of the 
Southern Railway now in execution 
the bay on the banks of the River Test, 
two. miles, longj is to be added to the 
useful land of England by a gigantic 
reclamation scheme and the construc¬ 
tion of new docks. ■: 

What was a huge area of mud and 
water, useless and unlovely, is to be¬ 
come a fine extension of one of our finest 
ports. The new land thus made will 
be about the size of Hampstead Heath; 
and the cost of the work will be some¬ 
thing like thirteen million pounds. 

The first stage of this great scheme 
is almost complete, and the second 
stage is being put, in hand at once. 
This stage will take five years, and the 
third stage will be completed within the 
next ten years. ■ ,.« 

A Dock for the New Cunarder 

A new graving dock 1200 feet long 
and 45 feet deep is to be constructed. 
This will accommodate the new Cunard 
liner that is to be the largest ship in the 
world. There will be about two miles 
of new dock frontage, and in addition 
a jetty 4500 feet long parallel with the 
quay and 600 feet away'from it. Ships 
will be able to berth on cither side of 
this jetty, so that altogether there will 
be ample room for twenty of the world’s 
largest vessels at one time. . ... 

1 A quay wall has to be made 7000 feet 
long. In forming this, the • engineer 
begins by utilising the gravel dredged 
from the deep - water channel which 
necessarily has to be formed in front of 
the new dock wall to give access to 
ships. In other words, in dredging a 
way for ships material is obtained for 
work connected with the actual forma¬ 
tion of the dock. Not all the dredging 
material is useful, however. The slimy 
crust of mud on the top is taken away 
and sunk in the open sea, for it is useless. 
The good gravel below the mud is taken 
and deposited on the side of the new 
dock wall. 

Fascinating Work 

One part of the work in this connec¬ 
tion is very fascinating. The sand and 
clay used for raising the reclaimed area 
are actually pumped into position. The 
barge containing the dredged clay or 
sand from the deep-water channel is 
brought alongside a vessel moored close 
up to the point where the' land is to 
bo reclaimed, within the area of the 
yet unformed ,new. dock wall. ’ This 
vessel is fitted with two powerful pumps, 
one ■ pumping water into the , barge 
containing the soil, the other sucking 
this " soup" out of the barge and 
pumping it through a big steel pipe, the 
end of which opens at the point it is 
desired to raise. By this simple method 
the great dock area will be raised to the 
required level, 

The gravel is only a beginning, a 
platform on which to plant giant cranes. 
The wall itself is made of a row of 


DOMINION JIG-SAW 

Work for the Next 
Generation 

MAPPING CANADA FROM 
THE CLOUDS 

For ten years now mapping from the 
air, which played so important a part 
in the war, has been going on as a work 
of peace. .- ... 

■ It was in 1920 that a Frenchman, 1 
Monsieur Narraway, who had studied • 
the air-photograplis made in France,’ 
recognised their.- value in surveying 
inaccessible country. He flew to the 
.great Mackenzie River, in the far North- 
West of Canada, where lie took some 
photographs and worked out the system 
of map-making with which Canada 
leads the world today. 

, During the past six years airmen with 
automatic cameras have been flying 
over the vast stretches of wild country 
in Ontario and Manitoba, taking photo¬ 
graphs, at the rate of one a mile, at a 
height of ten thousand feet. At head¬ 
quarters these photographs are corrected, 
tested, and made into a mosaic map 
about two hundred at a time. Each 
picture has to be matched to its fellow, 
as with a jig-saw puzzle, and in the 
matching three-quarters' of each photo¬ 
graph is torn away. It must be torn 
and not cut, so that the edges may be 
fitted together invisibly. . , , 

Infinite Patience 

Infinite patience is required, but with 
the aid of sandpaper and paste the map- 
maker arranges the joins so skilfully 
that they can only be detected through 
a powerful magnifying-glass. In one 
mosaic map of the beautiful city of 
Victoria, in British Columbia, over 140 
photographs were fitted together. 

There arc also coloured contour maps 
prepared by the Ontario Government, 
and these represent a lifetime of experi¬ 
ence and months of hard work with the 
fine precision of a jewel-setter. . So 
intricate is the task of covering contour 
models with photographic maps that 
only very few men know how to do it. 

It is hoped that as a result of this 
system of air-photography, which keeps 
nine aeroplanes and a large staff of 
experts always busy, the whole of 
Canada will be mapped by i960. 

Continued from the previous column 

enormous blocks of concrete. These 
monoliths, as the great blocks are called, 
arc 45 feet square, so that when they are 
put into place they look like a row of 
little houses. The monolith, howevei', 
has no real resemblance to a house, for 
it has no floor or roof, and has holes 
running through it from top to bottom. 

At first these blocks are only built to 
a height of 15 feet. When a block 
has reached that height a crane lowers 
through the holes what is very well 
named a “ grab,” a steel weapon with 
giant fingers which clutches the gravel 
at the bottom of the hole and brings it 
up through the hole. As the gravel is 
thus clutched and brought up the 
monolith sinks into its place. Then 
more concrete is built on the top of the 
block, and again the grabbing proceeds. 

This goes on until the great block has 
sunk down to solid earth. The sinking 
becomes more difficult with each foot of 
depth, and in the final stages it has to 
be helped by pressure front above 
exerted by big iron blocks, sometimes 
weighing as much as 3000 tons. When 
the blocks are got into place the holes 
are filled up with concrete. When they 
are finally bedded their tops are just 
at the level of high tide. That is to say, 
the blocks form the foundation of the 
wall. This final wall is made of con¬ 
crete, with gravel packed behind it to 
form the quay space. ■ j 

What splendid and useful work it all 
is ! Not only are four hundred acres 
added to the area of England, but they 
are added in such a way as to double the 
usefulness of one of our greatest ports. 


PUBLIC MOTTOES 

Watchwords of London’s 
Trade Guilds 

SOME INTERESTING 
OLD PHRASES 

The Metropolitan Water Board has 
provided itself with a coat-of-arms and 
a 'motto. 

The motto is that which was used by 
a smaller water company.takcn over by 
the Board on its formation. In English 
it reads : “ And I caused it to rain 
upon one City.” 

As the Metropolitan Water Board 
covers much more than London itself 
its outlying customers may reasonably 
hope that the motto wilTriot be too liter¬ 
ally interpreted, and its benefits re¬ 
stricted to the capital alone. But great 
public undertakings in London must 
certainly have a motto if they arc to 
be true to tradition. 

In Days of Old 

In the old days each trade had its guild, 
and no one might trade unless he was 
a member of it. The companies took 
themselves seriously, had tlicir charters, 
their hails, their codes of regulations, 
and their coats-of-arms and mottoes. 

Some of the trades which these old 
companies were formed to foster have 
passed or arc passing from our midst; 
but many of the companies remain, and 
with them their, mottoes. 

Many of the mottoes, like those of 
noble families, are simply pious phrases; 
but some have humour, and some express 
sentiments of' goodwill and fellowship 
which any of us might be glad to adopt. 
"Justice, the queen of virtues,” say 
the Goldsmiths. “ Serve and obey’? 
say the obliging Haberdashers. ; 

Some Apt Examples 

No one will deny the aptness of the 
Salters’ motto, " Salt gives a savour to 
everything ” ; and the Apothecaries, 
in time of need, seem entitled to say 
“ I am called a helper throughout the 
world.” The Blacksmiths have a fine 
resounding sentiment, “ By hammer and 
hand all arts do stand,” and the Farriers, 
by tlicir motto, might inspire a Long¬ 
fellow to sing a song of city blacksmiths 
with “ By might and manliness.” 

“ Through discord wo get broken," 
the Glass-Sellers declare.; and the motto 
of the Glaziers, " Grant us Thy light, O 
God,” must have found many an echo 
in London hearts when windows lor the 
poor were almost as rare as glaziers. 

The Patten Makers have for their 
motto “ The women get their support 
from 11s,” which is sadly falsified 1 , for 
who wears pattens now ? Even clogs 
arc gradually being discarded in the 
North. Still, the name and the motto 
survive, with many others of historic 
interest, and some of old-time charm. 


THE THIRTY MEN OF ST JUST 

A correspondent who has just been 
in Cornwall writes that lie found in the 
church of St Just a Book of Remem¬ 
brance with printed biographies of the 
thirty men who went out. from tiro 
village to the war. 

There are, of course, in many churches 
illuminated Books of Remembrance, 
some of them most beautiful; but this 
is the only case we know in which printed 
booklets can be bought with biographies 
of the men who brought honour to their 
village, some of whom came home again 
and some of whom laid down their lives 
for us. 


A RARE ELEMENT BECOMING 
COMMON 

A very heavy metal called rhenium, 
until recently quite rare, is noiv being 
found in Germany in large quantities, 
and will probably find some application 
in. industry. 

Its atomic weight is 186, and it thus 
ranks among the heaviest metals. 
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REPAYING EVIL 
WITH GOOD 

What the Red Indians 
Taught Their Conquerors 

THE STORY OF QUININE 

A young mother was asked the other 
day if she were going to take her babies 
back to .Nigeria. 

“ No,” she replied, " because doctors 
do not yet know whether .quinine is 
good for babies. In our part everybody 
has to have quinine every day.” 

There are many rich and fruitful 
places where man could not live without 
quinine. No wonder the Linncan 
Society, the Natural History Museum, 
and the Wellcome Historical Museum 
have hailed the tercentenary of quinine 
with the gratitude proper to a' great 
event. The British Empire j and the 
history of the world would have been 
profoundly different without quinine. 

Introduced to Europe 

A Spanish lady is said to have given 
quinine its name and introduced the 
medicine to Europe. It is certain that 
this lady, the Countess Cliinchon, whose 
husband was Governor of Peru, was 
cured of malaria in 1638 by the use of 
the medicine and that she afterwards 
gave it to her husband’s vassals. 

But the Indian name for cinchona 
bark is very like our word, and it is 
possible.. Jesuit .missionaries had begun 
bringing it . .from South America to 
Europe before the countess started her 
good work. . . . 

At any'rate we know that it was the 
Red Indians who .taught their Spanish 
conquerors to treat fever witli quinine, 
thus' repaying much evil with good. 
Soon there grew up a trade in it, and 
until the Victorian'Era England had to 
buy cinchona baric from South America. 
In .1867 an-Englishman made.a planta¬ 
tion in India, while another Englishman 
sold seeds to the Dutch in Java. Now 
nearly all the cinchona in the world 
comes from these plantations. 

From the Land of Gold 

But the seeds came from. El Dorado, 
the land of gold which the ' Spaniards 
sailed to find. Could they have known 
it cinchona bark was a more precious 
prize than the emeralds and gold of the 
ilncas., The gold they did get was not as 
much as they dreamed, and it is long 
since spent; but 'cinchona bark has 
multiplied its blessings with every year. 

It is a strange thought that the adven¬ 
turers who sailed to enlarge the Spanish 
Empire should have given us the alka¬ 
loid which lias enabled us to establish 
the British Empire in Tropical Africa 
and the East. We owe great things to 
the Spanish' soldiers who left their 
bones in the forests of South America 
while Francis Drake swept tlicir king's 
power from the seas. 


SIGNPOSTS 

We were speaking the other day of 
signposts, and a correspondent calls 
our attention to one or two queer cases. 
. Down in Cornwall, on the way to the 
famous Bcdruthan Steps, is' a signpost 
saying 4 J- miles ; half a mile beyond 
another post gives the distance as 2 J. 

Not far away, on the road from Tin- 
tagel to Camelford, is a series of sign¬ 
posts set up by a great humorist. ■ One 
gives Camelford as i |- miles; A hundred 
yards later it is 2-J. Half a mile beyond 
it is 1J again, and fifty yards farther it 
is 2 miles. . 

One of these posts is at cross-roads, 
and points the traveller to the right for 
Camelford, i-J- miles off. The motorist 
seeking the station for Camelford natur¬ 
ally turns right, only to discover. that 
the station is lost down a little road 
behind this very post. 

It seems that there is a great oppor¬ 
tunity for both the Great Western Rail¬ 
way and the A. A. to make things clearer 
in these parts. 


















An old-fashioned group Ton little rabbits go skating 

This Is the soasoh of children’s parties and dances, and perhaps the most enjoyable aro those where fancy dress is worn, for what boy or girl docs not love a gamo of makc-believo ? Whether 
the costumes be copies of those worn in other lands or in bygone days or whether they are fantastic creations they all help to add to the jollity of the occasion. 

i 
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Young Holland at the ball 


An early Victorian lass 


A queen and her attendant 


A figure from a painting by Lely 


Happy Hours in the Land of Make-Believe 


A little maid of long ago 


A courtier of George the Fourth 
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ARMAGEDDON 


IO 

THE SCHOOLBOY’S 
SHOW 

A Remarkable Model 
Railway 

AND A BOAT THAT IS STEERED 
BY LIGHT 

This year the Schoolboy’s Exhibition 
is the big event of the holidays. 

It has grown to an amazing size ; in 
fact, it is four times larger than ever it 
was before. Three floors of the new 
Empire Hall at Olympia are packed 
with marvels, and several visits arc 
needed to see them properly. 

Many entrancing hours can be spent 
watching models. of the most famous 
engines and trains of our four great 
railway systems running continually 
along a 720-yard-long track. There 
never was such a model railway. It is 
equipped with thirty sets of points, six 
signal cabins, sixty signals, carriage 
and engine sheds, and a perfect model 
of liuston Station, 

An Absorbing Scene 

Those who are able to drag them¬ 
selves away from this absorbing scene 
may have the thrill of their lives by 
watching a mysterious boat named 
Dawn which immediately obeys flash - 
lamp. signals made by an operator a 
few yards away. She will start and 
stop her engines, steer to port and star¬ 
board, and perform other marvels at the 
flash-lamp's command. 

Model speed-boat racing is another 
attraction, and there is also a recon¬ 
struction from South Polar relies of 
Captain Scott’s camp at the South Pole. 

The Living Zoo has a surprise ready 
for many boys and girls who arc not 
in the secret. At first sight the walls of 
this section appear to be covered with 
beautiful paintings. But the picture 
marked Phantoms of flic Night turns 
out to be a case of live flying foxes. 
Another picture is in reality a tank of 
gorgeous tropical fishes swimming round 
a pirate treasure chest on the ocean bed. 

Some Famous Autographs 

Many schoolboys are finding their 
way to the Waterman stand on the 
first floor to sec all the latest devices in 
.pens and pencils by this famous firm. 
Here are footballs and bats autographed 
by famous players,' and here are free 
photographs of Jack Hobbs and Cherry 
Kearton, who is seen in the Dassan 
film surrounded by penguins which 
watch him writing his notes with a 
Waterman. The Talking Theatre is 
probably the only public talking picture 
theatre ever built within another build¬ 
ing, and in here much good entertain¬ 
ment awaits those who are wanting a 
rest after much standing and gazing at 
all that this wonderful exhibition has to 
show and tclch them. 


A PAIR OF TROUSERS 

From time to time artists tell us that 
the dress of the modern man is the ugliest 
ever worn. Kilts and 1 tunics can be 
beautiful, they say, but not trousers. 

And now, as if to contradict them, a 
pair of trousers has made its way into an 
Art Exhibition. Who would ever have 
dreamed of looking for trousers at Bur¬ 
lington House ? 

It is a secondhand pair too, and it 
does not shine with reflected glory from 
a famous wearer. The public does not 
gaze because Drake once thrust his hand, 
into those pockets, or because Shake¬ 
speare’s legs inside these trousers carried 
him to the Mermaid. . 

We only know that, they were worn by 
a gentleman at the Coronation of James 
the Second. They are handsome enough 
in themselves to deserve a place .amid 
the treasures of the Exhibition of Persian 
Art. Let the cranks who want us to 
catch buses in toiras remember that. 


CATS OF TRAJAN'S 

Forum 

Final Notice to Quit 

Our pigeons have gone from St Paul’s 
Churchyard. Now the cats are to go 
from Trajan’s Forum. 

A colony of cats has long been estab¬ 
lished among the ruins of this old forum, 
and archaeologists have found their 
presence not at all in keeping with 
their surroundings. It is bringing too 
soon that future day when The Lion and 
the Lizard keep the Courts. 

The Roman Animal Lover’s Society 
lias now been asked to remove the cats 
within a short period. Twenty offers 
were received during the first day of the 
posting of the notice, and the society 
expects to save all the cats. 

Wc can only hope the association 
of the cats with the sightseers has 
prevented them from becoming too wild, 
lor a wild cat is. a dangerous beast to 
harbour. And how arc-the cats to be 
prevented from retracing their steps 
to their old haunts ? 


A FAMILY FIRM OF THE 
COTSVVOLDS 
Getting On With Its Work 

For well over 300 years a family has 
been handing down a business from father 
to son at Durslcy in the Cotswold Hills 
of Gloucestershire. 

The name of the family is Lister, 
and it is well known in the West Country. 
Instead of letting things happen, and 
grousing about the depression of trade, 
the Listers have developed their business, 
sent trade ambassadors to every country, 
enlarged their manufacturing plant, and 
delivered the goods. So R. A. Lister & 
Company have grown and prospered. 

Their branches increase and their 
workpeople arc happy. The Lister 
Band is the champion brass band of 
Gloucestershire, and tlie other night, at 
the firm’s annual dinner, it played the 
songs and airs Drake may have hummed. 

The Dean of Windsor and Miss Bond- 
field were -among the guests, and pro¬ 
posed the health of the House of Lister, 
saving that it was one of the few family 
firms loft in which employees and em¬ 
ployers knew each other as persons, not 
as cogs in a wheel. 

A FRIEND OF THE KING’S 
FUND 

Radium for the Hospitals 

One of the last acts of Sir Otto Beit, 
whose death is a grievous loss to chari¬ 
ties and to all who knew him, was to 
wipe out the debt on six grammes 
of radium bought by King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund. 

There was a deficit on these six 
grammes amounting to nearly £8000, 
and one of the last things Sir Otto Beit 
authorised to be done in liis name was 
to make up whatever was required to 
pay the balance. 

It was Sir Otto who started the 
Radium Fund with a gift of £50,000, 
which enabled it to buy four grammes, 
and Sir Otto’s last act enables the 
King’s Fund to use freely a total of 
ten grammes of radium which it now 
holds, loaning them to 24 hospitals in 
the way originally suggested by Sir 
Otto Beit. 


THE MONKEYS TO THE 
* PUBLIC 

We read in the Junior Red Cross 
Journal (a bright little paper helping to 
build up friendliness between peoples) 
that the new Zoological Gardens in 
Warsaw have an inscription on the 
monkey cages which reads : 

We be g you to take care of our health. 
Do not poison us with food which is not 
wholesome for us. 

On each animal cage is a list of foods 
which may be given to the monkeys. 


Scene of the Last Great 
Battle ? 

ITS SECRETS TO BE EXPLORED 

Sometimes it seems as if America can 
buy anything. News has just come that 
she has bought Armageddon for £700. 

Most of us think of Armageddon as 
the great battle which is to be fought 
at the Day of Judgment, according to 
the vision described in Revelation. 
But the writer prophesied that the 
battle would be at Armageddon, because 
that place had already been the site of 
so many battles. There was a Strong¬ 
hold on the hill even before the Jews 
came to Palestine. The archaeologists 
of Chicago University believe that 
treasures of the dimmest past lie under 
its oft-trampled soil. 

Near by, on the slopes of Mount 
Carmel, they have already unearthed 
the plan of King Solomon’s stables, 
where grooms whistled at their work 
fifteen centuries b.c. 

Equally wonderful things may be 
under Armageddon. But the archaeo¬ 
logists must not be superstitious. If 
there arc ghosts anywhere in the world 
they must surely haunt Armageddon ! 
Thither have gone soldiers from Egypt, 
Syria, Greece, Rome, and modern 
Europe, without counting Israelites and 
Midianites. 

This historic piece of brown earth 
belonged to the widow of Laurence 
Oliphant, the author, who is 90, and 
has sold it for a nominal sum, in the 
hope of helping knowledge forward. 
We hope siic may live long enough to 
see the harvest. Sec World Map 


THE SIN AGAINST THE 
PEOPLE 

And the Sound Heart of 
Our Race 

There was much wisdom and much warning 
in a speech by Lord lilciicapc, the head of the 
P. & O. Shipping Company, the other day. 
We take the following from it. 

One admits that, in the hard times 
through which the country is passing, 
a measure of relief is necessary and 
inevitable, but few will be found to dis¬ 
pute that relief which approaches too 
nearly, and in some instances oversteps, 
the wages level is, morally and finan¬ 
cially, a sin against the people. 

One hoars talk about 30 or 40 hours’ 
work a week being enough for anyone. 
T am safe (o say that, barring a holiday 
now and again for the last 60 years, in 
common with many of my friends, I 
have worked on an average Oo hours a 
week, and am none the worse for it. 

I believe that the adoption of a more 
wholesome policy would instantly prove 
that tlie heart of the people is sound. 

Sometimes When I drive through 
London and sec the hundreds of vehicles 
bearing the names of their owners and 
the articles they manufacture; the 
crowds of quiet, decent, people going to 
and from their work ; the orderliness 
of the streets ; the regulation of the 
huge traffic, in which every citizen seems 
to cooperate with the goodwill and 
intelligence of a special constable, I 
wonder at the unique qualities of self- 
government which our people have 
evolved as a contribution to the liberty 
and security which we continue to enjoy. 

I do not believe for a moment that we 
shall ever fall into file abyss of com¬ 
munism or exchange our civilisation for 
such a condition as that which exists in 
Russia. 


SMALLER CROPS 

Excepting hay, our harvest proved 
unsatisfactory last year. 

Though more acres were sown the 
yield of wheat was 16 per cent less than 
in the previous year. Barley has de¬ 
clined 26 and oats 15 per cent. 


BAD NEWS FROM 
THE GOVERNMENT 

Unable to Help the 
Baby Seal 

BETTER NEWS FROM A 
NORFOLK VILLAGE 

Many C.N. readers will be saddened 
by the news that the Government feels 
unable to forbid the slaughter of grey 
seals in the breeding season. 

It is painful to think that these 
great creatures come ashore on the 
rocky isles of the North only to be 
ambushed and butchered, just as it is 
painful to hear that some rare foreign 
bird has been shot over an English 
marsh. But poor fishermen think us 
unreasonable to complain of the slaugh¬ 
ter; of seals while we make no demur 
over the slaughter of sheep. They 
must get a living, like farmers and 
butchers, they say. 

This may bo true, but it is less likely 
to console animal lovers than the story 
of the Wercham seal. Here at least is 
a case of a visitor to England who was 
not killed for trusting her hospitality. 

The seal was found on a sandbank in 
the Wash a year ago, and is now living 
in the village pond at Wercham in 
Norfolk. Everyone is proud of the 
seal, and it seems to approve of man¬ 
kind. Its feelings would be very different 
if it had been condemned to live in a 
tank, and it would probably not have 
lived long. As it is the seal is free and 
healthy. 

It docs not seem to pine for the sea, 
as the merman’s wife pined for the land. 
\Vc hope it will live long to amuse the 
kind folk ol Wercham. Picture on page 3 

TALE OF A SLAG HEAP 
Why Surrey is Building a 
Yorkshire Bridge 

Surrey is to build a bridge in York¬ 
shire while Yorkshire is helping‘to pave 
Surrey roads. 

It is an everyday occurrence lor a 
county to go outside its borders for its 
road material, but seldom docs it find 
itself having to pay tlie cost of another 
county’s bridges. 

This is how it happened. Ten years 
ago Surrey County Council bought for 
its. roads the half-a-million-ton slag 
heap of an ironworks beside the York¬ 
shire River Esk. Otto of the conditions 
was that Surrey kept in repair the private 
road leading to this dump. This road 
ran over Glaisdale Bridge, which floods 
carried away a few months ago. 

The flood was an act of God, and 
Surrey has not only to pay the £1000 
it will cost to rebuild The bridge, but 
must maintain it until, in about ten 
years’ time, the whole of the Yorkshire 
slag heap is spread over the Surrey roads. 

THE FACTORY IN THE 
OPERA HOUSE 
What a Big Theatre Needs 

Some idea of the machinery required 
to operate the lights and scenery in a 
big theatre can be gathered from the 
description of the engineering depart¬ 
ment of the new Chicago Opera House. 

Steel towers have been built to carry 
the frames of electric lamps, and three 
steel bridges, whicli can be raised or 
lowered, carry flood-lights, spot-lights, 
and electric arcs of the power of millions 
of candles. 

There arc a hundred hoisting machines 
to lift and lower scenery, all of which can 
be worked from a wonderful switchboard 
which is hung from the Chief Engineer’s 
neck. There are 300 other switchboards 
for; controlling the light, which can bo 
turned on white, yellow, blue, or red; 
and there is a complete little hospital to 
take charge of accidents.- 
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C. L. N. 

Australia Moving On 

BOYS IN THE PARLIAMENT 
HOUSE 

Number of Members— 22,491 

Hats off to Australia, the land of 
sturdy and courageous pioneers ! 

On their own initiative the Melbourne 
members of the League of Nations Union 
have offered room in their offices as 
headquarters of the C.L.N. for the far¬ 
away State of Victoria. 

Now that our membership is so 
rapidly encircling the world this is a 
very sensible development. In future, 

' instead of writing to London and waiting 
for many weeks for a reply, boys and 
girls far away from the central head¬ 
quarters are able to join up, receive 
their badges and cards, and bo in touch 
with their fellow-members almost at 
once. Other Dominions please copy. 

The Legacy Club 

Since the Melbourne branch was 
started with only 24 members over 
thirty schools in Victoria have joined up. 
All C.N. readers in Victoria should send 
their names, age, and address, with six¬ 
pence as the first year’s subscription, to 
Mr P. D. Phillips, Temple Court, 422, 
Collins Street, Melbourne, when they 
will receive a badge, membership card, 
and full information about the work of 
the C.L.N. in Victoria. 

We are always interested to hear news 
of what is going on in other parts of the 
world. The boys of the Legacy Club in 
South Australia have been granted a 
unique privilege by the Government. 
They have been given special permission 
to hold a Boys Parliament in the build¬ 
ings of the State Legislature. 

Many Members of Parliament went 
to the Session to see Young Australia at 
work, and the Strangers Gallery was 
filled with admiring friends. Mr Speaker 
carried out his duties with as much dig¬ 
nity as an over-sized wig would allow. 

Abolition of Homework 

For weeks these boys had rehearsed 
the proceedings, and as far as possible 
they followed the accustomed procedure 
of the House. Many questions were 
asked, and notices of motion given. 
The main Bill before the House, how¬ 
ever, was that for the Abolition of 
Homework. Strange to say, the Oppo¬ 
sition fought the motion with unex¬ 
pected vigour. The time passed so 
quickly that the debate could not be 
concluded, and homework will therefore 
continue in South Australia. 

It was largely because the Junior 
Legacy Club consists of sons of men lost, 
in the war that this great privilege was 
offered to these boys. The Senior Legacy 
Club consists of a body of returned men 
who count it their duty to bo as fathers 
to these orphan lads. The movement, 
born in Hobart, Tasmania, soon spread 
to 1 all the Australian.States, and today 
the Club is looking after hundreds of 
boys and finding them employment 
when they leave school. It is also 
organising clubs for the girls who were 
orphaned during the war. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvcnor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 
No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should bo sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school, 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
How Would You Spend £ 1000 ?—Page 1 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Goyaz. Go-yalish 

Ionian.I-6-nc-an 

Piraeus.Py-rc-us 


Treasures from 
the sea Bed 

Discovery in the Harbour 
of Athens' 

In the days of the Caesars the Glory 
that was Greece was often taken over 
the Ionian Sea to enhance the Grandeur 
that was Rome. 

This may be the explanation of the 
mixed grab of a dredger at work in the 
Athenian harbour at Piraeus the other 
day, when dredging operations brought 
up fifty pieces of Greek statuary of the 
days of Phidias and his teachers, along 
with columns, capitals, and pottery of 
Old Rome. 

The remarkable feature about these 
Greek works of art is that they had been 
carefully broken in such a way that they 
could be put together again. 

Are' wo to imagine that a collision 
occurred in Piraeus Harbour between a 
boat from Rome and a boat taking these 
treasures to Rome to be put together in 
a mansion ? Or were these objects 
hidden in the harbour when the Persian 
hosts were advancing in their pride to 
the capture of Athens ? 

SOMETHING NEW ON 
THE L.M.S. 

Better Railway Tickets 

The L.M.S. is broadcasting 260 adver¬ 
tisements with their tickets in 1931. 

The little bits of thin cardboard 
issued as railway tickets arc to be more 
substantial, and the curiosity of the 
holder will be attracted by the white 
word PULL in a red round nick on his 
ticket. A small card bearing an adver¬ 
tisement can be pulled out. 

The C.N. is glad to sec that only firms 
of good repute will be permitted to 
advertise in this unique way. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURE 
OF TWO OCTOPUSES 

A Dymchurch tradesman strolling 
along the beach the other day came 
across an unusual surprise packet. 

Cast up by the sea lay a wooden cage 
with a bit of broken rope attached to it, 
and in the cage were two octopuses with 
arms fifteen inches long. The cage and 
its occupants weighed 28 pounds. The 
finder reported his trcasurc-trove to the 
coastguard, who sent the creatures to 
the Natural History Museum in London. 

When live octopuses arc taken across 
the sea they arc placed in a box like 
that found at Dymchurcli, thrown over¬ 
board, and towed in tlic sea. This is 
an easy way of keeping them alive 
during the voyage. In this instance 
the tow-rope broke, and the tide washed 
the boxes ashore. 


A YEAR WITH THE P. & O. 

The P. & O. Company’s ships have 
steamed 750,000 miles fewer during the 
last twelve months than during the 
previous year, their cargo has fallen by 
a million tons, their passengers by 50,000, 
and the animals carried also by 50,000. 

Lord Inchcape anticipates a brighter 
future, however. Six up-to-date vessels 
arc to be built to replace six that have 
been sold. 


POLISH ELECTIONS 

Referring to recent Polish elections, 
which were commented on in the C.N. as 
having been, carried out with , “ fraud 
and intimidation,” so far as certain 
electors of German descent were con¬ 
cerned, a Polish reader denies this 
allegation, common in the English 
newspapers. She says that “ every 
Polish citizen, whether Polish or natural¬ 
ised, was asked to vote, if tlic vote had 
not been forfeited by imprisonment for 
crime." 


84,000 HUGE 
Packets of Tea 

Wonder Warehouse on 
the Ship Canal 

A huge shipload of tea came up the 
Manchester Ship Canal the other day to 
the newest and biggest tea warehouse 
existing in England outside London. 

The tea was worth /Goo,000, and was 
equal to 84,000 packages. It was the 
largest single shipment of tea into 
England on record. 

The new warehouse belongs to the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society and 
has cost ^100,000. It has a storing 
capacity of about 52,000 chests, and is 
fitted with the most modern machinery 
for moving them. From lighters along¬ 
side the new wharf overhead electric 
transporters can unload 400 chests an 
hour, and they will need to do so, for 
the cooperative tea trade amounts to 
about ninety million pounds a year, and 
is increasing. 

In India the C.W.S. owns 28,000 acres 
of plantations, and in Ceylon 5000 acres. 

OLD ENEMIES GOOD 
FRIENDS 

The World Goes Marching On 

We want to drop a bomb among the 
pessimists, and it shall be a football.. 

Some dismal folk say there must 
always be war because there arc certain 
nations which will hate each other to 
the end of time ; and, for an example, 
they point to the Balkans. 

Well, we optimists point to the Balkans 
too. A little while ago Bulgaria and 
Yugo-Slavia hated one another. The 
other day a big Bulgarian crowd cheered 
loudly a Yugo slav team of footballers 
who had carried off the Balkan Cup, 
beating the holders by three goals to nil. 
And the holders had been Bulgarians 1 

Good sportsmanship is ousting bad 
temper. The world goes marching for¬ 
ward, and the pessimists wail in the 
rear in vain. 

TENERIFFE PEEPS OVER 
THE HORIZON 
Seen 150 Miles Away 

Land alioy 1 How eagerly has this 
cry been awaited by the explorer over 
the ocean wastes 1 

Some interesting letters have been 
appearing in the papers on the greatest 
distance at which land has been sighted 
from a ship at sea. 

Master Mariner G. D. Simpson claims 
his sighting of the peak of Teneriffe, 
Canary Islands, from a distance of 150 
miles, as a record distance from which this 
12,000-fcct mountain has been viewed. 

It was at daybreak on November 23. 
Wliat a lovely morning it must have 
been 1 Teneriffe Peak was peeping over 
the horizon, and on its right was the 
gleaming mountain of Palma Island 
bearing it company, smaller than a 
man’s hand, and 80 miles away. 


HE MADE GOOD 

It is a fine thing for a Barnardo boy 
to make his way in the world. It is a 
liner when he is proud of the Home 
which gave him a start. 

Not all who have done well acknow¬ 
ledge their indebtedness, but Mrs 
Cloudcsley Brcrcton tells a tale which 
affords an example of right feeling and 
true gratitude. 

While she was presiding over a collect¬ 
ing-box for Dr Barnardo’s Homes, a 
distinguished General stopped by her 
stall. He took out his pocket-book, 
extracted some notes, and slipped them 
in the box. 

Then he smiled at the collector and 
saluted, 

“ My mite,” said he. “ I was a 
Barnardo boy 1 

“And proud of it.” 


CHARLES DICKENS 
AND HIS WAISTCOAT 

Not a Fop 

THE QUEER CLOTHES 
OF OTHER DAYS 

An unknown portrait of Dickens lias 
come to light in which he wears a de¬ 
cidedly ornamental waistcoat. So one 
writer after another lias been declaring 
that he was a fop. ■ 

But was it foppish to wear fancy 
waistcoats in the time of Dickens ? If 
so then most men of means were fops. 

Dickens wore -very much the same 
sort of clothes as'all men of his station. 
No one ever called Macaulay a fop, for 
indeed lie dressed not cheaply but 
badly, yet his biographer tells us that 
at the very time Dickens must have 
been wearing this waistcoat Macaulay 
"indulged himself in an. ■ apparently 
inexhaustible succession of handsome 
embroidered waistcoats, which lie used 
to regard with much complacency.” 

Disraeli’s Love of Colour 

Disraeli blazed with colour, as did all 
his set, but it was the many etceteras of 
adornment with which he bedecked him¬ 
self, and not merely the cut and tone 
of his waistcoats, which led to his being 
called a fop. 

, Lord Byron was not considered 
foppish, yet his dress at times was extra¬ 
ordinary. A friend met him riding in 
Greece wearing a short nankeen jacket 
embroidered with three rows of buttons, 
nankeen gaiters, a stock, a dark blue 
velvet cap with a gold braid and tassel, 
and blue spectacles. Sometimes the 
nankeen jacket gave place to a green 
tartan tunic. Such .a costume excited 
no comment in Greece except among 
visitors. By wearing it Byron was sim¬ 
ply in the local fashion. 

Even Dr Johnson had to have silver 
buckles to his shoes, fine silk hose when 
visiting, .and a handsome laced waist¬ 
coat ; and it is on record that Words¬ 
worth was once seen at a house off 
Piccadilly changing his silk socks in the 
porch before going home. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards •. one 

question on eacli card, with name and address. 

When Were Escalators First Used ? 

At the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

Is Powder Blue Light or Dark ? 

Tt is one of the darker blues. It is ob¬ 
tained by grinding smalt. 

What Do Worms Live On ? 

Earthworms cat bits of leaves and other 
vegetable substances and also fragments of 
animal origin. When burrowing they swal¬ 
low earth (or the organic matter it contains. 

What Are the Seven Seas ? 

Tn modern poetry they refer to the world's 
seven oceans, but the phrase was used by 
Latin writers for tlic salt water lagoons 
extending for about 40 miles from Altinum, 
north of Venice, to Ravenna. 

Why is Hot Water More Cleansing 
Than Cold? 

Heat causes substances to pass from a 
solid to a liquid form, so that dirt on the 
hands or clothes, when mixed with grease,-is 
more easily removed by hot water. Ileat 
also causes expansion of the skin and the 
opening of its pores, thus rendering possible 
a greater cleansing. 

How Came the Infantry to bo So Named? 
. The word comes from infant, which is 
from a Latin word meaning unable to 
speak', or a young child. This word came 
to mean a youth, especially the knight's page 
or attendant who fought on foot. In time in¬ 
fantry was applied to foot soldiers generally. 
Have the Phases ot the Moon Any Effect 
on the Weather ? 

The Moon has no effect on the weather. 
We must remember that however small is the 
lighted crescent that we see the whole globe 
of the Moon is always there. The Moon on 
her back docs not foretell bad weather, but 
is due to its angular distance from the Sun. 
The tides in the sea and the minute tides in 
the atmosphere caused by the pull -of the 
Moon are comparatively too slight to affect 
the big changes in atmospheric pressure 
that give us good or bad weather. 
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CALLARD A DOWSER LTD., Dukes Road, London, W.C.l 





parents 

Get your Boy a 

FREE Ticket 

for the 

Schoolboys’ 
Exhibition 

OULD YOU LIKE your 
boy to visit the Schoolboys’ 
Exhibition at the Empire 
Hall, Olympia, London ? Just 
write your name and address on 
a postcard and say “Application 
for a Free Ticket to the School¬ 
boys’ Exhibition.” 

Our exhibit No. 41 is well worth 
visiting and we have arranged to 
send a FREE ticket of admission 
to the senders of the first fifty 
postcards we receive by the first 
post each day during the run of 
the Exhibition. 

The Exhibition opens on January 
1st and closes on Janua>y 10th , 

Postcards should be signed by a 
parent and addressed to— 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BEITANNICA CO., LTD., 
Imperial House, 80-86, Regent Street, London, W.l. 
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BABY AND THE OPEN 
WINDOW 

What Florence 
Nightingale Said 

THINGS GET BETTER 
AND BETTER 

There is a surprising revelation about 
Florence Nightingale in Miss Haldane’s 
new book on Mrs Haskell and her friends. 

It was. Florence Nightingale, and not 
a Russian Bolshevik, who first desired 
to take all children from their homes 
and bring them up in State institutions. 

This wish of Miss Nightingale’s upset 
Mrs Gaskell very much, and made her 
think there was something lacking in 
. Miss Nightingale; yet she afterwards 
confessed that Florence Nightingale 
" must be a creature of another race, so 
high and mighty and angelic, doing 
things by impulse or some divine 
inspiration. She seems as completely 
led by God as Joan of Arc.” 

What the Lady of the Lamp had said 
to her was that, "if she had influence 
enough, not a mother should bring up a 
child herself; there should be creches 
for the rich as well as the poor. If she 
had twenty children she should send 
them all to a creche.” 

Baby’s Lot-Then and Now 

Before we blame Florence Nightingale 
for this revolutionary speech let us 
remember that the lot of a bAby then 
was very different from now. 

Florence Nightingale had proved in 
the Crimea that open windows are 
essential to health, but the window of 
nearly every night nursery in England 
was tightly shut and shuttered. If 
babies were taken outdoors in the 
mildest weather they were thickly 
veiled so that air should not reach their 
faces. Their poor little limbs were 
veritably loaded with clothes, and their 
stomachs tightly bandaged so that 
they could hardly breathe. 

No wonder they had convulsions ; no 
wonder they died ; no wonder Florence 
Nightingale wanted to rescue them 
from the cruelty of ignorance. How 
thrilled Florence Nightingale would be 
to know That the nursery windows of 
England are never shut today and to 
see the modern mother giving her baby 
a sun bath. 

BATHS 

Centuries Without One at 
Windsor Castle 

A correspondence in one of the papers 
seeks to establish the date of the general 
introduction of baths into the homes of 
the people of England. 

If we may take the case of Sheffield as 
typical the introduction lias yet to come. 
A Ministry of Health inquiry there has 
shown that of the small houses not one 
in a hundred has a bath. 

It is useless to pretend, as certain 
writers do, that bathing has always been 
common in this country. 

Baths and hot water were rarely en¬ 
joyed by our middle classes till the latter 
part of the 19th century. 

Here and there baths were installed, 
but an aristocratic visitor to a country 
house in 1846 wrote enthusiastically 
of an experience of a bathroom in a 
mansion, a rarity indeed in those days. 
Windsor Castle had not a single bathroom 
until King Edward ascended the throne ; 
and we believe it was Mr Asquith who 
put the first bath in Downing Street. 

There is no doubt that bathing was 
not common among our ancestors. There 
was some bathing, for it was a religious 
rite three times a year ; but old accounts 
prove that the person responsible for 
preparing a bath was paid a special fee 
for the service—and the entries for such 
duty arc few. Simon de Montfort’s bill 
shows that the entire laundry work for 
the family cost 15 pence from Christmas 
till June. 


WHAT THE HUNTERS 
COST THE COUNTRY 

' Mecyi Pleasures in 
Hard Times 

FOXES OR POULTRY? 

Wc read in a hunting paper that “ the 
opponents of hunting have begun the 
annual agitation for its abolition.” 

That reminds us ; wc must do our 
share. What about the cost to the 
country of preserving foxes to be torn 
to pieces to amuse a few idle people ? 
Let us look into it. ' 

Not long ago we went to buy a dozen 
English eggs in a London street. It 
was only after trying four shops that 
wc saw any English eggs at all. The 
whole British market is flooded with 
foreign eggs. 

Now hunting is one of the chief 
reasons why poultry-farming is not the 
paying thing it should be. On.hundreds 
of acres of our little island poultry have 
to be collected and locked up every 
night because of the foxes, and even 
during the day, when they arc let loose, 
they arc not safe. This is a needless 
expense to poultry-keepers, for less 
labour would be needed if their poultry 
were allowed to roam free and so lead 
a healthier and more natural life. 

Results of Reynard's Nightly Raids 

What is the good of bothering to raise 
superior breeds of poultry if in one 
night many fine pullets, carefully reared 
from the egg, arc destroyed in a night ? 
Here it is easy for the huntsman to 
say that the farmer is compensated. 
But even if he is lucky enough to have 
the cash value of the pullets paid to 
him at the moment they arc killed 
this is not compensation for the worth 
of the hundreds of eggs which might 
have been laid in the future had the 
pullets escaped the foxes. And if the 
trespassing huntsman can prove that 
the farmer had not taken proper pre¬ 
cautions to protect his fowls on the 
land for which he pays rent he may 
get no compensation at all 1 The wolf 
lias long ago been exterminated, chiefly 
because of the damage it did to sheep, 
but to foster the selfishness and cruelty 
of a small idle class that destructive 
animal the fox is preserved. 

The Other Side of the Argument 

No wonder the movement to stop 
the damage done to agriculture is 
growing stronger, and that some farmers, 
those who are in a position not to risk 
losing their farms, arc shooting every 
fox within range and banning hunting 
on their land. 

It is argued that hunting has given 
rise to an important national industry, 
ten millions being spent every year on 
its upkeep, the money going into British 
pockets. Let us look at the other side. 

If there were no foxes in England and 
Wales at least three times as much 
poultry and eggs could be produced at 
home as we produce today. 


TURNING NIGHT INTO DAY 

The powerful electric lamps which are 
made nowadays are altering our whole 
outlook about night-time. 

It is possible with the tremendous 
amount of light that can be got from 
electricity to turn night into day, and 
this is indeed being done more and more 
in building operations in busy places. 

The rebuilding of a wharf in Tooley 
Street is just now going on all through 
the 24 hours, sufficient light being 
thrown on the works to enable the staff 
to carry on as comfortably by night as 
they do by day. The light is, in fact, so 
bright that photographs of the men at 
work by night come out as clearly as 
those that are taken in the daytime. 


The British Red Cross has decided 
that Florence Nightingale’s birthday. 
May 12,, shall in future be kept as Red 
Cross. Day. 


THE GIANT AND 
THE PIGMY 

JUPITER AND EROS 

Worlds Coming Closer to the 
Earth 

MARS IN THE EVENING SKY 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

On Tuesday, January 6, the great 
world of Jupiter will be at his nearest 
to us, 391,215,000 miles away, and there¬ 
fore at his brightest. But the presence 
of; the Moon not far off will so dim his 
lustre that this will not bo apparent. 

On the same evening the rosy-tinted 
Mars will appear close to the Moon, the 
Moon being about six times her own width 
to ! the right of him, between 8 and 9 
o’clock, when they will be easily visible 
in the eastern sky. So, as Mars is so 
much nearer to the Moon, he will be 
still more dimmed by her radiance. 

This little world is also approaching 
his nearest to 11s, and is. at present 65 
million miles away ; but Mars will not 
approach as near as he has been on bis 
last few.returns to our skies, and will 
consequently not appear so bright. 

The reason for this is that Mars, like 
our Earth, is at one part of his orbit 



The path of Eros past the Sickle of Leo 


much nearer to the Sun ; then he is at 
perihelion, only 128,500,000 miles from 
the Sun. On the other hand, when Mars 
is at his farthest, at aphelion, lie is 
154,500,000 miles from the Sun. 

just now, while our world is at lieu 
nearest to the Sun, Mars is almost at 
his farthest; so the Earth and Mars are 
nearly 28 million miles farther apart 
than they would have been had the 
conditions been reversed and the Earth 
been at her farthest from the Sun and 
Mars at his nearest to him, 

There is yet another world, the tiny 
one of Eros, that is also approaching 
its nearest point to our world—on 
January 30. At present Eros is 20 mil¬ 
lion miles away and rapidly approach¬ 
ing us, at the rate of 300,000 miles a 
day. Consequently he is getting brighter, 
and should be perceptible in very good 
field-glasses provided the night is clear 
and moonless. 

One needs, however, to know exactly 
where to look, for his brightness varies 
between seven and seven and a half 
magnitude ; so, with moonlight present 
next week, there will be no possibility 
of finding this tiny planetoid without 
an astronomical telescope. But next 
week the Moon will be out of the way, 
and Eros much nearer and consequently 
a little brighter. 

World Fifteen Miles Across 

Eros is exciting a great deal of interest 
because it approaches nearer to our 
world than any other celestial body 
except tlie Moon. Unfortunately its ex¬ 
treme smallness, it is estimated to be not 
more than 15 miles in diameter, places 
it beyond naked-eye visibility. 

But it is interesting to know just the 
part of the sky across which it is speed¬ 
ing. This, as we can see in. our star- 
map, is just beyond and to the east 
of the group of seven stars forming the 
famous Sickle of Leo. 

This region is easily located, for Mars 
is a little way to the right. The later 
observation is made the better the stars 
will be seen. G. F. M. 
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Man Who Marched 
With Scott 

Cycling to the South Pole 

Major Tryggvc Gran is preparing to 
cycle to tlie South Pole. 

That is just the sort of thing he would 
attempt, this hardy Norseman, for he 
is of the immortal brotherhood who 
marched with Captain Scott. 

Gran was the expert ski-man of the 
party, a boy at heart, but a hero every 
inch of him. 

Mr Herbert Ponting, who took the 
splendid photographs of the Scott 
expedition, tells a hair-raising story of 
one of Gran's performances. Gran got 
him to go out with his camera to snap him 
as lie did a bit of exercise. The Norse¬ 
man “ lierring-boncd ” up a dizzy snowy 
ascent, then turned on his skis, and swept 
like a meteor toward a terrific cliff. 

He. seemed about to precipitate him¬ 
self into space, says Mr Ponting, who 
held his breath at the sight, but at the 
last moment he turned with consum¬ 
mate skill when almost on the edge of 
the overhanging cliff, and then in a 
wild swoop described a curve to the 
other side of the slope, which was nearly 
a hundred yards wide. 

A Hair-Raising Incident 

Turning about once more, with arms 
outstretched and knees well together, 
says Mr Ponting, he then came straight 
for the camera, down the steepest part' 
of the slide, at something approaching 
a mile a minute, until he encountered a 
change of surface as ho struck the sea- 
ice, when lie ascended or was projected 
upward into the air. 

Then it was really much like the dis¬ 
aster to the White Knight in Alice’s 
Looking-Glass land, for the hero was 
flung silent and pale into the snow, 
while the photographer, thinking it to 
be all part of the performance, went on 
filming him. Gran was hurt, bruised 
all over ; and remained so for months : 
but, witli the charm of the White 
Knight, he explained that it was part 
of the good ski-runner’s training to 
know how to fall , when a fall was 
unavoidable. 

The thing that did really hurt him 
was that .terrible journey to the Tent 
of Death, for Gran was of the party 
which found Scott, and helped to rear 
(.lie memorial over the little sepulchre. 
Now, after all these yctirs, lie wants to 
go back,' and says he will do it on a 
motor-cycle. 

THE PARROT WITH 
BAD HABITS 
Its Chance in the Lonely 
Mountains 

A bird with a price on its head is the 
kca, the handsome parrot of the New 
Zealand mountains which has long been 
outlawed by the farmers because it 
sometimes wounds sheep. 

So many keas have been shot by 
farmers and their shepherds that it has 
been feared that the bird might be ex¬ 
terminated, but now we are told that 
there is very little likelihood of this 
happening. 

The kea is rarely seen below 2000 feet 
above sea-level. It feeds mainly on 
grubs and plants, but it has learned, 
as has often been explained in the C.N., 
to cat meat, and not only to cat dead 
sheep but to attack live sheep. One 
kca lias been known to attack forty or 
fifty sheep in a night. 

Apparently only a few kcas have 
become " killers,” but because of this 
there is a reward of five shillings for 
every kea shot. Fortunately for the 
birds there are plenty of uninhabited 
mountains where they can breed in peace 
and harm no one. See World Map 
•■it. _ 

A wild duck, rising from the lake in 
St James’s Park the other day, flew into 
Birdcage Walk, crashed into the wind¬ 
screen of a taxi, and was killed. 


For Little One 

T'lKRE was^n old person of Ware 
Who rode on the back of. a bear; 
When they said Does it trot ? 

He said Certainly not ; 

It’s a Moppsikon Floppsikon bear. 

The. Men Who Were Wrong 
A cobbler used to attend the debates 
of learned men at an academy 
where the speaking was in Latin. 

But do you know Latin ? lie was 
asked one day. 

No (said he), but I always know 
who is wrong in the argument. 

How ? 

By seeing who gets angry first. 

A Proverb 

■ f\ LL work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy. 

Dandelion 
I am a bold fellow 
As ever was seen. 

With my shield of yellow 
In the grass green. 

You may uproot me 
From field and from.lane, 
Trample me, cull me, 

I spring up again. 

I never flinch, sir, 

Wherever I dwell; 

Vj Give me an inch, sir, 

I’ll soon take an.ell. 

Drive me from garden 
In anger and pride, 

I’ll thrive and harden 
By the road-side. 

Dinah Craik 

A Saying ofi Jesus 

y\ia: not Jive sparrows sold for a farthing 
and not one of them is forgotten 
before God ? Fear not therefore: ye 
are of more value than many sparrows. 

What Have We Done Today? 
\J^E shall do so much in the years to 
come, 

But what have we done today ? ■ 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did.we give.today.?. 

Nixon Waterman 

A Fable From Aesop 

THE BOV WHO CRIED WOLF 
There was a shepherd’s boy who 
minded a flock of sheep in the 
fields. By way of a joke lie would 
often shout “ Wolf! ” 

This caused the men working in the 
fields to run to the rescue, but after 
being deceived two or three times they 
decided to take no further notice of 
the boy’s shouts. 

One day a wolf came, and the shep¬ 
herd’s boy cried out in earnest. But 
no one took any notice of his shouts, 
and his sheep were killed. 

Unless we always speak the truth 
nobody will believe us when we do. 

A Thought From Shakespeare 

A good heart is like the Sun, for it 
shines bright and never changes, 
bill keeps its course truly. 

A Little Prayer 
poR the sweet sleep that comes with 
night, 

For the returning morning’s light, 

For the bright Sun which shines on high, 
For stars that glitter in the sky; 

For these and everything we see, 

0 Lord, our hearts we lift to Thee, 
And give Thee thanks. 



SHIM® 




Come and see 

THESE* AT THE 



STAMOSkM 

DAILY MAIL SCHOOLBOYS’ EXHIBITION 

First Floor, Empire Hail, OLYMPIA JAIL 1—10 

Make a special point of seeing these at the Waterman STAND: 

I. Cricket Bats, Footballs, etc., showing autographs of many 
famous players. 


¥ 


¥ 


2 . Photo postcard of Jack Hobbs (free copies while supply lasts). 


3 . Photo postcards of Cherry Kcarton in an interesting scene, 
if. reproduced from his wonderful film “ DASSAN.” Free 911 
- request. 


¥ 


No. 62 17/0 ; 
with clip can 
18/0. 


4 . Large scale model of the Waterman factory at Montreal, 

5 . The latest designs and styles of Waterman’s Pens, Pencils, 
Writing Sets, Desk Stands, Inks, etc. 

// unable to visit Olympia, write for copies 0] the Jack Hobbs and Cherry Kcarton 
. ' photo prints, also a copy of the New Pen Boohl 

h. G. SLOAN Ltd., The Pen Corner, Kings way, London, W.C.2. 

. ALWAYS USE WATERMAN’S IDEAL INK 




TX'T. VWSSU-T 


2SC23SBB3S2 


HiiimmiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 

The Stamp Collector's Corner \ 


riiiiimiiimiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii 

Fni? *50 YFA It M'o have been sending 
run JU I nitna out sheets of stamps on 
approval. livery stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is 
specially selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for some to be sent you for inspection. 
For 30 days (abroad go days) wc will present 
absolutely free, to all applicants enclosing ijd. lor 
postage, a Set of 4 Trinidad & Tobago stamps i i the 
application is addressed to Department 84, 
ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 
SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9. Established 1880 


44 



PACKET” n Id. 

500 excollent ly 
mixed stamps, com- 
picio shoot of 100 Post, 2 Jd.ex. 

unused,12-paRe book¬ 
let for duplicates, 25 British Colonials, 375 Strip 
Mounts (three times as Quick as tlio old-fashioned singio 
onus), also my line illustrated list. Senders of stamp- 
collecting friends’ addresses will receive in addition a 
free set. Ask to bcq my cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS, (C.N. Dept.), Granville R<J„ BARNET. 


FREE 


Wonderful 1931 Offer. 31 


New Issues and Novelties. 


Including Austria (new pictorial), Belgium (Leopold 
Centenary), Bosnia (unused). Chili (1898 un« 
used), -Ecuador (1909 Comment., cat. 3d.), F.M.S., 
Greece (1930 Centenary), Hungary (Charity), 
Japan, Philippine Is. (Boy King), Salvador, 
Spanish Morocco (190o), Turkey (pictorial), 
Venezuela, etc. I will send tins collection absolutely 
free to all stamp collectors sending 2d. postage 
(abroad 3d.). Only one gift to each applicant. 

G. P. KEEP, Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon Pk., 
LONDON. S.W.IO. 


New Year Stamp Casket FREE 

Everything for Stamp Collectors, Including Matlock 
Tweezers, Kristal-Klcar Envelopes, Matlock Mounts, and 
Set of 4 raro Siam. 

The Casket has hinged 
lid showing in colour 
the Highest English 
Precipice—at Matlock, 
the Homo of Philately. 
It also combines a 
Watermark Detector 
and Perforation‘Gaugo. 
Send 3d. postage, or, 
including Magnifying 
Glass, 4(1. Ask for 
Approvals. 

VICTOR BANCROFT (Dept.C.N.).Matlock, England. 



When answering advertisements, please 
mention “ The Children’s Newspaper.” 


W™ Great Britain Ff&EE S 


One of these high value postally used 
British stamps given free to every 
genuine applicant (enclosing i Id. post¬ 
age) for my APPROVALS of CLEAN 
ATTRACTIVE STAMPS at low prices. 

Dept. C,” DALKEITH 
AVE., HILTON, RUGBY. 


H. P. BROWN 


Pictorial 
Set Free 


T©N€A 

A now set of stamps from this Oceanic Colony sent free 
of charge to bona-lido applicants for selections of dupli¬ 
cates on approval. If 2d. is enclosed for postage a set 
of new Palestine also free. 500 extra good stamps (all 
different), Post free, 1/6. 50different Bulgarian stamps.9d. 

HENRY TURNER, 

llO.BAItNETT RD.,IIoIIingl)ury,BRIGHTON,SUSSEX.' 


FREE ! AIR MAIL Packet. 

10 Fine Airmails, grand triangular stamp, 
Japan, Morocco and Algiers picts., Persian Shah, 
Siam, high value Venezuela, in all over 200' 
ALL DIFFERENT. Entirely Free I Oust 
request approvals and send 3d. postage and pkg. 
For 4id. extra, 4 Spain gigantic picts. (3 
Christopher Columbus’s Ships, 1 Air¬ 
mail). For further 6d., 4 King Carol & 5 
Boy King sent. Approval applicants only. To 
others tho lot 1/6 post free.— Leslie’s Lists, 
8, Granard Road, London, S.W.12. 


AIR STAMPS 

10 rtiff., 3d.: 25, 6d.; 50. 2British Colonials: 
50 dill'.. 6U.; 100. 1/ * ox. value. 9 Nynssa Triangles, 
}/-; 10 .Spain (Popo Sr, King), 1/-; do. " Columbus 
Voyage Issue’’ (9 Ships & Triangle), 1/2; (lo. 8 Ships 
& Airmails. 6(1.; 9 Rumania “ Boy King,” 5d. l’ostago 
lid. extra. UNIQUE OFFER: ILigh-class ill. Album. 
100 Foreign Stamps, 1,000 hinges 4/6. FREE to 
genuine Applicants for my famous ’'Air Approvals”— 
Fine Perforation GAUGE with Watermark Detector. 
BIGSBY (Dept. C.N.), WEST DULWICII, S.E.21. 


Watch for the stamp feature 
in the C.N. for January 17th. 


“ SILVA-RIVIT ” OUTFIT 


; A REAL ENGINEER’S TOOL-KIT S 
SOF UNENDING INTEREST AND • 
: USEFULNESS. 


INTRODUCES YOU TO A 
FINE NEW HOPBY. 

It will teach you to work accurately 
in metal. Intensely fascinating, with 
plenty of scope for originality. The Set contains: Drill¬ 
ing machine and other tools, blue prints, charts, sheet 
brass, rivets, and full instructions; ■ 

(postage 6d,:extra). For further particulars 
send stamped addressed envelope. 


.5 s/e 

THE SILVA-RIVIT TOOL CO., Dept. B, 4, QRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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RICHARD LUCKLESS 




Serial Story by 
Mary Carruthers 


CHAPTER 1 

Richard Chooses 

Ax the top of the Ness, opposite Tcign- 
month, Richard Vaine lay among the 
russet fern and reddening heather which 
clothed the headland. 

He ,vvas watching the sea rolling below, 
in all shades of purple, jade, and slate 
grey, with white caps to the waves, and low, 
scudding clouds above. 

Richard Vaine was ■ nearly twenty, 
regular featured, thin lipped, with grey eyes 
set ih dusky gold lashes, and a skin fair by 
nature but deeply tanned with much sun 
and sea air. Ilis hair, closely cropped, was 
of the fineness and thickness of the pelt 
of the golden otter. For the rest of the 
portrait he ;was dressed soberly in subdued 
browns and greys, as became a member of 
a Puritan household in the days of the 
Commonwealth, but richly, as befitted the 
last surviving grandson of old Sir Vivian 
Vaine. 1 

■Richard heaved a sigh as lie looked out to 
sea. Life was safe and easy,, even in those 
troubled times, in liis Devonshire manor, 
but deadly dull. 

His mother died when lie was born; he 
had a dim recollection of a depressed and 
delicate father. As long as lie could 
remember I10 had lived with a cold and 
formal grandfather and two rigid blit fussy- 
old aunts. Tutors taught him; ho had no 
friends, no companions of liis own age. 

YonngiRicliard moved about his inherit¬ 
ance under the dominion of two iron-willed 
women,’ as cipmurc and gentle-spoken as 
if lie hatt been the niece that Miss Drusilla 
and Miss Deborah ought to have had to 
rear and tyrannise over-rather than the 
nephew. 

All the same, beneath his placidity, a 
spark of resentment and determination 
smouldered. Not for much longer should 
lie lead this existence, controlled and 
caressed, like the little spajiicls. which his 
lady aunts-cherished. On the day when he 
was one-and-twent^—perhaps before—he 
would go out into the world and lead a 
man’s life. 

Something, seemed tp be happening on 
board the brigantine, in full sail fairly 
close to the skyline, beating her way up 
the'Cliannel to Portsmouth. From her side 
a small boat, was being lowered which 
headed for the. shore,, a fair wind and a 
flowing tide favouring her progress. 

Richard watched her with an interest 
that grew. It was not often strange craft 
came the way of Tcignmouth. lie had a 
feeling that the boat had something to do 
with him, that -she had put off in direct 
answer to liis desperate yearning for 
something—anything—to happen to break 
the dull tint ness of liis life. What treasure 
might the boat be bringing him ? 

The little boat put up a sail and drove 
shoreward with an almost incredible speed. 
She did not scour to lie shaping her course 
for Tcignmouth quay, making lor Shaldon 
rather, on Richard's side of the Teign, 
where very few vessels touched. 

1 -le •’arose, all excitement. In leaps and 
hounds lie descended the steep path ol the 
headland and came to the great rocks and 
boulder:; of the foreshore, where there was 
little .foothold to spare between land and 
water, as the tide was at its hill. 

Ezekiel I’cudrcd, the old fisherman, came 
plying round .the coiner in his rowing boat, 
on the look-out for people cut oft. by the 
tide—and their pence. 

He. landed a few children,, tlieu came 
toward. Richard, sharing his interest in the 
oncoming boat. 

" She be. nosing.straight for Shaldon, not 
Tcignmouth,” said Ezekiel. “ Foreigners 
they 11111st be, or else knowing the coast so 
welb-they think notiling of steering round 
the whirlpool in the bar. Two men in her 
seemingly, and the boat is travelling light. 
They are heading straight lor the broken 
water." . 

Curving his hairy hands round liis mouth 
he bawled out, “ Ware the broken water 1 
Ware the whirlpool in the bar ! ” 

lie spoke to unheeding,cars. Straight as 
an arrow tlic boat’drove in from the sea. 
In an.instant the tragedy happened. One 
minute she wiis there, the next slic spun, 
keel upwards, like a dead brown leaf in the 
odds'. . - 

Richard . sprang, info. Ezekiel’s boat. 
Seizing the oars from the fisherman's hands, 
lie. pulled-out ’Into; the stream. 

“ Wliat be about; Master Richard ? ” 
demanded Ezekiel, who added the trade of 
wrecker to liis other industries. “ There, is 
naught in the boat worth saving, site was 

tiding very high.” 


“ Fool! There were two men," answered 
Richard. “ Look ! they' have risen to the 
surface now. They are sweeping past us. 
I’ll grip the one and you throw a rope to 
the other." . 

“ Not I ! ” growled Ezekiel. “ I'll 
up-end my boat for no drowning foreigner. 
Don’t ye go in, Master Richard. Think 
of your people. You are the last of them." 

lint Richard’s attention was taken up 
with the swimmer’s approach. He crouched 
by the side of tlic boat, holding a coil of 
rope poised in his hand. In the strongly- 
flowing, treacherous waters, the two 
swimmers struggled toward Ezekiel’s boat. 
The nearer one was young, fighting hard 
for his life, the other man was old, and 
swimming cxliaustedly. 

To which hand, the old or the young, was 
Richard to cast the rope ? There was not a 
minute to waste in choosing. 

lie flung it to the youth, who might have 
many jears to live yet, and at the instant 
the swimmer seized it liis companion Hung 
up liis hands and disappeared, nor was 
seen again, for the undertow of the river 
current took him and hurried him out to 
sea. 

Richard hauled in the rope with all his 
might, Ezekiel steadying the boat mean¬ 
while—no easy task landing a man thus. 
Just when success seemed certain the craft 
tipped up and the swimmer rolled beneath 
her. At last his hands grasped the gunwale, 
one knee was following when the old 
fisherman leant forward and dealt him a 
savage blow on the head with his oar. 

The stranger’s grasp relaxed; he sank 
beneath the water like a stone. 

CHAPTER 2 

Reynard’s Retreat 

ZEKiET- met Richard’s outraged glare 
sullenly. 

“ Master Richard, it was all for your own 
good I did it,” he growled. “ Everyone 
bred on the coast here knows that if you 
save a drowning man from the sea you 
raise him up to lie your enemy.” 

Alt the reply Richard made was to strip 
off his long tabbed coat and dive in. Like 
an otter he disappeared beneath the water. 


Tt was not often that the family went 
* shopping and left Jacko at home 
because liis mother declared she never 
knew what lie might be rip to. 

’” Nothing is safe from liis meddling 
fingers," she grumbled, when Father and 
Adolphus hustled her off to catch the bus. 

Two minutes later Big Sister Belinda’s 


head appeared in the doorway'. 

" Just too late, I suppose,” she 
announced huffily.- “ I wanted Mother 
to leave a message at the tailors, so now 
I’ll have to go and telephone instead.” 

“ Goodbye,” answered Jacko, burying 
his nose in his book. 

It’s not goodbye at all,” snapped 
Belinda. “You’re coming to mhul Baby’s 
pram while I work that wretched dial in 
the telephone box.” 

“ I’ll work it for j'ou,” offered Jacko, 
as they walked along. • 

His sister sniffed and declared she saw 
no fun in having her pennies wasted by 
the dozen. 

In fact, Belinda found no fun in it at 
all; she got so hot and bothered with the 


leaving scarce a Tipple behind. But alone 
he rose again to the surface with set face. 

“ He is wedged under a rock- where I 
cannot well reach him, Ezekiel. Do as I 
say, or it will be the worse for you: When 
I dive again you must follow me with the 
oar, and pin me down till I can get a grip.” 

“You will.live to repent it,” muttered 
the fisherman, but at that moment Richard 
looked too like his formidable grandfather 
to be denied. 

. Ezekiel obeyed his bidding, and held the 
diver down with his oar as long as he durst. 

It sufficed ; once more Richard rose, 
holding up the lifeless body of the stranger 
by the armpits. 

“ Nothing but a dead corpse you have 
saved after all that trouble," grumbled 
Ezekiel, as again came the difficult task of 
getting them aboard. This time, however, 
Fate willed that the transit fromthe heaving 
water to the bobbing cockle-shell should be 
unexpectedly quick. 

Richard laid his charge face downward on 
the bottom of the boat to let the water pour 
from him. 

" Row upstream,” he ordered, " and let 
us get him ashore." 

Presently the boat grounded on the fringe 
of beach round the causeway. They lifted 
out lhe stranger, who showed no signs of 
life, and laid him, still face downward, with 
a rolled-up cloak for pillow, on the warm 
sands of Teign. 

Richard knelt down by the unconscious 
youth. He turned him over on his back, 
and began to work his arms up and down 
with a rhythmical movement. 

“ No good trying to draw back the breath 
to him,” said Ezekiel. “ He is spark out.” 

But Richard had ceased from his labours 
to lay liis head on the other youth’s bosom. 

“ I feel a flutter of his heart I " ho ex¬ 
claimed. “ Sec, Ins chest is heaving.” 

Presently the shut lids quivered and 
opened, showing eyes of a light opaque grey 
contrasting strangely with the swarthiness 
of his face and the blackness of his hair. 
Words formed on his pallid lips : 

" Where is my black box ? All my for¬ 
tune is inside it.” 

“ Why, it must have sunk with the boat,” 
replied Richard. "Butdo not fret about it. 
When the tide is at ebb it may be found. 
Besides, yon have escaped wjth your life, 
which is worth more than fortune.” 


instructions that Jacko began to think 
she was never coming out of the box. 

Suddenly he spied Chimp and another 
boy coming along. 

“ Coo ! they’re not going to catch me 
playing nursemaid,” he muttered, and 
quickly shot the,perambulator up into a 
doorway out of sight. 


" Ili ! Jacko,” cried Chimp, “ we’ve 
been looking lor you. Come and sec the 
new foreign stamps in old Dickerby’s 
showroom;” 

Jacko nodded and away they went. 

Half-an-hour later Jacko remembered 
the baby.- 

lie darted back up the street, and 
found to his horror that tlic perambu¬ 
lator had disappeared. 

“ Now I’ve done it,” ’ he groaned as 
lie frantically searched .about before 
venturing home to see if the baby-was 
there. It was ! 

“ You wicked .boy ! ” shrieked his 
mother. “ I have been nearly out of 
my mind with fright. The darling might 
have been stolen for all you cared.” 


1 “ Shall we take him to the Beehive ? ” 
asked Ezekiel. “ He had better be between 
blankets." 

“Not to a hostelry,” protested the 
stranger. “ If this place bo Shaldon, it is 
to Reynard’s Retreat you must take me, 
nowhere else.” 

Reynard’s Retreat ! The eyes of the two 
Devonshire men met in amazement; it 
was tlic name of Sir Vivian Vaine’s manor 
house, Richard’s own homo. 

“ What may your name be ? ” demanded 
the fisherman. “ You seem to know some¬ 
thing of these parts.” 

" You can call mo Flotsam,” replied the 
other moodily. “Unless the black box be 
washed up I am nothing better.” 

“ Reynard’s Retreat is the grand house 
belonging to Sir Vivian Vaine,” said Ezekiel. 

“ You can hardly expect to be taken in 
there, all wet and dripping as you arc. You 
know what your lady aunts would say," 
he added, turning to Richard. 

Only too well did Richard know ; as lie 
stood hesitating the decision was taken 
from him. 

“ If you will not help me there I shall find 
the way myself,” said the other, struggling 
to his feet. 

As he rose to liis full height a dizzy qualm 
seized him—the fisherman’s blow had been 
a shrewd one—the; tall figure swayed and 
sank again on the ground. 

“ Go, Ezekiel, get your son, a fishing net, 
and two poles,” ordered Richard. “ We 
must make shift to move him somehow ( to 
the Manor.” ., ■ 

In a roughly improvised stretcher they 
carried the youth'along the combe. 'Up the 
side of the valley they found the beautiful 
old mansion of Reynard's Retreat, shut in 
and embowered by trees from the sight and 
sound of the sea. 

It was half timbered, the roof was of 
heavy thatch, and its windows, where roses 
'tapped and woodbine clambered, had 
diamond panes. 

The party halted beneath the big carved 
board which jutted out over the doorway. 
There was a great barking of little dogs as ■ 
Richard lifted the latch. 

The door opened on a great hall, panelled 
in oak in a beautiful linen-fold moulding. A 
thick, rose-coloured carpet covered the floor. 
The walls were lnmg with deer’s antlers and 
silver candelabra. 

In a winged armchair. before a blazing 
log fire sat old Sir Vivian Vaine, liis face and 
hair showing like a wan mask of ivory and 
silver against the crimson leather of the 
chair, A chessboard lay before him; I10 
was playing his right hand against his left. 

O11 cither side of him sat his two daughters 
Drusilla and Deborah. The one rose from 
the spinning wheel, the other from hei 
tambour frame as Richard entered, and 
advanced toward lum. 

Miss Drusilla was tall and drooping, with 
mouse-coloured curls. A peaked Iloniton 
lace collar fell over the sloping shoulders. 
Her lilac-colourod gown opened over ai: 
underskirt of dove grey. Miss Deborah was 
stout and commanding. Her collar and 
bands were of plain linen, her dress of an 
uncompromising Puritanic drab, and lioi 
hair was carefully tucked away beneath a 
black hood. 

“ Richard, where have you been? " said 
she. “ There is no one to play chess with 
your grandfather, and your Aunt Drusilla 
is weary of waiting for you.” Her voice 
grew shriller as his dripping condition 
dawned upon her. 

“ You have been in the water, ruining 
your clothes, spoiling my Turkey carpet.- 
What have you been doing ? ” 

“ Saving a drowning man from the Teign, 
good aunt,” said Richard briefly. - “ Ho put 
off from a distant brigantine in a-small 
boat, which overturned in the whirlpool by 
the river-mouth. I saved him from the 
water, and with difficulty we brought him 
back to life. As soon as I10 could speak lie 
asked to be taken to Reynard’s Retreat. 
He is outside now, awaiting your pleasure, 
and your charity." 

Deborah flung up her hands in horror. 

V What madness possessed you," she 
cried, " to risk the life of the last of the 
Vaines in saving a waif from the sea ? Send 
him away. This is no place for him. Send 
him to a hostelry. I will pay his charges.” 

“ Why may lie not stay here ? ” demanded 
Richard. ’ 

“ Ungrateful and selfish as your father 
was before you 1 ,” said Deborah, frowning 
heavily. “ Remember the great age of your 
grandfather, and the ill-health which your 
Aunt Drusilla enjoys. Our servants, too, 
are not as young as once they were 1 ;' no 
more work must be laid on them. I cannot 
ask them to prepare a room for your 
foundling, nor air a bed. Let him go to 
the Beehive.” 

But Richard stood his ground. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Loses the Baby 
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Bigger mmleis 

Have you seen the wonderful super models 
that can bo built with Meccano—the Motor 
Chassis, Loom, Grandfather Clock, Blocksctting 
Crane ? The boys who built those splendid 
models started with small Outfits and increased them, 
parts at a time. You can do the same I 

Any one of the 250 real engineering parts in the Meccano 
system can be obtained from any Meccano dealer, or, if you 
prefer, you can purchase Accessory Outfits, which connect 
the main Outfits from No. 00 to No. 7. 

Meccano is real engineering in miniature. With it you can 
reproduce practically every machine and mechanism. Make 
Meccano your hobby ! A selection of Meccano parts is shown in 
the accompanying panel. The prices of these are as follows: 
paut no. riucu 

72—Flat Plate, 2-}" x 2 j". ,. .. each 2d. 

76—-Triangular Plate, 2 J".„ 2d. 

(joA—2 J"Curved Strip, cranked, 1 1 " radius, 4 to circle „ id. 

96—-Sprocket Wheel, 1 " diam.3d. 

131—Dredger Bucket .. .. .half doz. 1/- 

138G—Ship’s funnel, White Star Line ■ . . ,. . . each pel. 

142A—-Dunlop tyre, to fit 2" diam. rim ..2 for gd. 

150—Crane Grab ,. .. .. '.. .. .. .. .. each 7th 

152—Pulley Block, two-sheave. <jd. 



FREE TO BOYS—The New Meccano Book 


157—Fan, 2" diam.,. 

160—Channel Bearing, 1 X 1" x 
164—Chimney Adaptors . 

169— Digger IJuckct .. . 

170— Eccentric, J" throw. 


dd- 
cd. 
2d. 
21 - 

fjd. 

Ask your dealer f or a 


We will send you a copy in return for tbs 
names and addresses of three of your chums. 

It is brimful of illustration)! showing the 
splendid engineering models that can he 
made with Meccano. All the Meccano Outfits 
are fully described, and many othar 
interesting details of this wonderful hobby 
are given. 

complete Meccano Parts List 




MECCANO LTD., DEPT. 2.7, OLD SWAN, 


LIVERPOOL 




EVERY MAN, EVERY BOY, EVERY WOMAN, EVERY GIRL, HAVE NEED EVERY 

DAY OF THE GREAT ADHESIVE 


Regd. 

TraLe 

Mark. 



Regd. 

Trade 

Mark. 


It has mended an eyeglass and the mast of a ship. 


Sold in thousands of shops from China to Peru. Ask for IT and see that you get IT. Its strength is unrivalled 


Three Sizes Sold in the 
British Islands. 


Prices 4y2d., 6d. and 9d. per tube. 


The 4ld. size in Enamelled Box can 
be carried in vest pocket. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LIMITED, THE LINENHALL WORKS, BELFAST. 



The Family 
Favourites 



Festival 

ASSORTMENT 


Buy Some 
Today 



I01 Coravalescemc® 

When the digestive powers are weak or impaired 
the ‘Allenburys’ Diet is pre'eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It replaces with advantage milk 
and milk dishes commonly employed in sickness 
Itnd convalescence. Made from selected whole 
wheat and fresh creamy milk with added Vitamin 
D, it is just.what you require. 


lenbarag* 


In tins at 

2/1, 4/' and 7/6 

' 1 .■ of all Qiemista. 

EASY TO MAKE. PLEASANT TO TAKE. 
Send 3d. in stands for i lb. trial sample 
of ihe 'Al'enburys' Diet. ' 

ALLEN 8c HANBURYS LTD., London, E.C. 3 
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flic Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 11s a year,. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

' January 3 , 1931 I N Every Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Skyscraper Problem 

A seventy-storey skyscraper 
was being erected, and accord¬ 
ing to the contract it was to be 
completed in 50 weeks. In 40 
weeks 600 men had completed 50 
storeys, and in order to avoid 
exceeding the time-limit the con¬ 
tractor engaged .more men. 

How many extra workmen were 
necessary for the remaining ten 
weeks if the building went on at the 
same rate in relat ion to the number 
employed ? Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Francais 



Le coffre Le coucou La chapelle 

Ce vieux coffre est fermS it clef. 

Le coucou est une petite primevdre. 
Le pastcur prfche dans la cliapelle. 

Thirty-Four 



Here is a remarkable square in 
which the rows of figures 
tot d 34 in every direction: 
horizontally, vertically, and diag¬ 
onally. The figures enclosed in 
each of the five smaller squares 
also add up to 34 , and the corner 
figures in circles make 34 . 

Hidden Birds 

'['he name of a bird is hidden in 
each of the following sen¬ 
tences, but the letters have been 
reversed. Thus, in tiie first sentence 
cuckoo is tiie name, as indicated by 
italics. Can you find tiie others ? 

It is not necessary to cook 
encumbers. 

Tiie lake is very deep in some 
parts, 

I have never seen architecture 
quite like it. 

He went to Worcestershire for 
his holiday. 

The borrowed book has been 
returned. 

After dinner we listened to the. 
wireless. 

There is a demand for aluminium 
everywhere. Ansivcr next wee It 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morn¬ 
ing the 
planet Venus 
may be seen 
in the South- 
East. In the 
evening Jupi¬ 
ter and Mars 
are in the 
East, and U ran us and Mercury are in 
the South- West. The picture stiows 
tiie Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 8 p.m. on January 6. 

The Ptarmigan in the Snow 
'J'lIT. ptarmigan is a. bird of 1 
Scotland’s mountains, living 
on berries and tender shoots. In 
severe weather when food is short 
these birds will often snuggle down 
into the snow leaving only their 
oeaks exposed. Here they will 
remain in a torpid. state for some 
days until the weather moderates. - 
At times, however, heavy snow 
will completely bury the ptarmigan 
and, owing to the fact that it is in 
a very exhausted state, it may not 
be able to get free. After some 
desperate struggles the bird is worn 
out and dies. ' 

The Bran Tub Flower 
H ere is a jolly way of distribut¬ 
ing small gifts at a party. 
Front white ertipe paper cut out a 
number of petals, which can be a 
foot or more long. Each little gift 
is attached to one end of a petal, 
and the gifts are buried in a bowl 
which has been, tilled with bran, 
the petals being arranged so that 
they fringe the rim of the bowl. 
Cover Hie bran with a piece pf. 


golden yellow paper to represent 
the centre of the flower. 

The giant daisy that is thus 
formed is placed in the middle of 
the table, and when the time comes 
eacli guest pulls one of the petals. 
If desired names may be written 
on the petals, although it is amusing 
to leave tiie distribution of the gifts 
to chance. Of course any simple 
flower could be copied in this way. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
[Till in tiie letters to make the 
words described. When this 
lias been done correctly the 
central diagonal line, represented 
by noughts, will make the name 
of an English university town. 
O******** a precious stone 
*0******* Flowering shrubs 
** 0 ****** Diamond centre 
***0*****. Grandiloquent 

*«**o**** Scott j sh towll 

*****0*** Church livings 
******0** The merganser 
******* 0 * -| 0 arran g e differently 
******** 0 Quin-covered. rodent. 

• .. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Rowing Problem „ Worc[ Square 

27 feet with eacli S T.A-R , 

. .. stroke . .TIRE 

A Charade ARMS, 

, . Boxing Day REST'. 

. The C.N. Cross Wo rd Puzzle ■' ■ 

SJcTHjffj i \ s\t 


DJMERRYMAN 

Full Stop 

'['em: Did your watch stop 
when you "dropped it on the 
floor ? 

Jack: Certainly. Did you 
think it would go through ? 


Poor Old Pudding 




The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE—y 
DEC.22 ShortestDoy 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


-Oct. 4 

Summer, 

Time 

ends 



April 19 
Summer 
Time 
begins 


SEPT. 24 --1-T" Longest Day JUNE 22 . 

AUTUMNAL EQUINOX V - ■ SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'[ms calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on January 3. 

The arrow indicating the date shows at a glance how much of 
the year has elapsed 


We’ve had him hot, we’ve had 
him cold, 

AndJilso sliced and fried. 

No wonder that when last we met 
/ feel cut up ! he cried. 

Like Father, Like Son 
Toil n, whose father \yas a.manu- 
■J. facturer, had sat unmoved 
through some hair-raising stunts 
at the.circus, but when the entire 
company of performers came into 
the ring at tiie end of tiie show 
lie was obviously impressed. 

■ “ What, do you think . of the 
show, sonny ?’Tasked his father. 

“What a colossal wage-bill, 
Dad ! ” gasped John. 

Applause? 

m Bore usually monopolised 
Hie conversation during the 
journey to town. But one morning 
lie missed tiie train. 

“ I should think De Bore would 
make a splendid public speaker,” 
said one .of his sufferers, .rejoicing 
in tiie opportunity. 

“ Not at all,” said a fellow- 
sufferer. “ fie wouldn’t even stop 
for the applause.” 

Fair’s Fair 

IP had been bragging about his 
powers as a runner. Sud¬ 
denly a gust of wind whipped off 
his cousin’s hat and carried it 
down the street; yet lie made no 
attempt to retrieve it. 

“ You are such a wonderful 
runner and yet you cannot get my 
hat,” his cousin said, rather hurt: 

“ Just a second, Madge,” he 
said, “ I must give it a hundred 
yards start.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

Farmer Fallow’s land 
stretched down to the 
river, and a lane led from the 
farm to a place called Fal¬ 
low’s Pot, a large pothole, or 
deep, in the river there. The 
lane ran down the steep bank, 
where, except for a shallow 
margin at the river’s edge, 
the bed sank quickly to very 
deep water. 

One morning Farmer Fal¬ 
low sent Josh and Henry, 
two village lads, to wash his 
pony-trap at the Pot. The 
trap was light ; so were Josh 
and Henry’s hearts ; and in 
.a gush of high spirits they 
picked up the shafts and ran 
the trap along the lane. 
Arrived at tiie steep dip with 
whoops and leaps Josh and 
Henry “ let her go ” down 
the bank. 


© © 

Tiie trap evidently became 
light-headed too, for, gain¬ 
ing speed, she flashed right 
over the narrow shallows, 
cocked up her shafts, plunged 
happily into the deep, and 
disappeared. 

Josh and Henry, their arms 
almost tugged from their 
sockets by the sudden tilt of 
the shafts, just gaped tit the 
widening ring of ripples. 
They waded to the edge of 
the shallows, but nothing 
could be seen in .the peaty 
depths. Then, with long, 
anxious faces they crept 
back, and eventually broke 
the news to Farmer Fallow. 

When that gentleman had 
said his say, “ Away to Jim 
Harris ! ” he shouted. “ Ask 
him will lie come and give 
11s a hand ! ” 
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One of the Funny Folks 


Twenty years before Jim 
Harris had been a great 
swimmer ancl diver. At galas 
in the near-by towns Jim had 
carried off all Hie prizes for 
neat or fancy diving. But that 
was twenty years ago. Now 
he was getting on.”- On this 
particular day Josh and Henry 
found him on his allotment, 
where they told their talc. 

“ Aa’ll coom,” said Jim. 

He put away his tools, 
trudged over the fields to 
Fallow’s, and thence with the 
farmer and some hands to the 
Pot, where he saw the ruts that 
the trap had made in its last 
wild frolic into the deep. Jim 
flung off most' of his clothes, 
waded to the ledge, took a 
mighty breath, and dived. 

Presently his head popped 
up again. 


"Aa’vc found her,” said he. 

They got ropes, and with 
the hooked end of one Jim 
dived again—and again—and 
again,'and many times again 
to make sure. And then : 

“ She’ll hold ! ’’ said Jim. 

They all heaved, and slowly 
from the depths came the 
trap out. on to the ledge. 

“ Jim,” said Farmer Fal¬ 
low as they trudged home, 
“ I don’t know how to thank 
’ee. Thanks baint enough, 
Jim, take this reward.” 

And lie gave old Jim— 
sixpence ! 

As Jim was digging later 
to finish his interrupted work, 
lie just kept smiling and 
muttering : " There’s nowt 

so funny as folks ! There’s 
nowt so funny as folks ! ” 


The little that 
means so much ! 

It is the multiplicity of small 
cl on ations that mean s so much 
in the furtherance of our work 
for the little people. There 
must be no delay in the treat¬ 
ment of tiie tiny tots if they 
are to have a fair chance. It is 
by treating the trouble at the 
beginning that so much suf¬ 
fering is avoided in later years. 
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SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITESf! 

President: 

II.R.K, Princess Mary Countess of IIarewood; 
Chairman: 

Sir Comer Derry, Bart., J.P. 
Treasurer: 

Robert Mond, Esq; 

Medical Director: 

Eric Pritchard, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P, 

THE 

INFANTS 

HOSPITAL 

VINCENT SQUARE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.l 

Secretary: —A. J. SMALL, Esq. 




Delicious, warming, . 
cheering. A 9d. bottle of 
Mason’s Essence makes 
100 glasses of Ginger 
Wine—as good as Ginger 
Wine can be. 


Buy a kottle to-day Irom f your 

Grocer, Stores or Chemist, or 

send 1/- and we will post a kottle 
and Rive non name of nearest ae^t 


NEW11AI.L & MASON LTD.. NOTTINGHAM fj 


‘‘HELP? IfflISLP!” 

Lett-ofl: Clothing, Boots ot all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for New Year 
Treats for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the “ poor ” passing through otir hands. Any¬ 
thing will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, lloxton Market. London, N.l. 
E.g?-t*z!n President — Walter Scoles, Esq. 


I HOT iOO OF COCOA 

arid three slices ot bread, butter and jam are given tc 
hundreds of little hungry children every week* Re* 
member the little ones these bitter mornings; 3d. pays 
for one breakfast; 2/6 for 10 ; 10/- for 40; and 25/-' 
for 1 oo* How many may I entertain as your guests ? 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIQH, East End Miesion, 
j Conamerclal Road, Stepney, London, E.l 


IZ'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 5/6, 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
etc. White 3/4 lb. Various shades 3/111 lb. post free, 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Rugs, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure, 

NEARLY 60 YEARS' REPUTATION 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


CUT THIS GOT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d, 

Send 5 of theso coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET FEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C-4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
fJclf-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Uold Nib 
(Fine, Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet prico 4/-. 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model,2/-extra. 
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Inland and Abroad, 1 la a year ; 5s Cd for six months. 
News Aacnev. Ltd. 


. . > _ . .. . filtered as Second Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates; 

It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand; Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.: and for South Africa: Central 
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